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For a number of years the annual meeting of 
the National Association of Foreign Student Advis- 
ers has provided a national forum for the discus- 
sion of problems in the teaching of English as a 
foreign language. Beginning with only an occasional 
presentation of a topic under this heading and pro- 
ceeding next to the organization of a special group, 
the organization now has an English-teaching sec- 
tion which may meet for as many as three or 
four sessions during the course of the convention.. 

At the 1961 annual meeting, which was held 
during the second week of April, the English- 
teaching program featured not only persons of 
authority in the field but the introduction of many 
new and challenging ideas. Language Learning is 
pleased to present a number of papers which were 
given at the various sessions. 
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Editorial 
PROGRAMMED LEARNING 


Waldo E. Sweet 
The University of Michigan 


It is only a little more than three years since B. F. Skin- 
ner, in an article entitled ''Teaching Machines" laid the founda- 
tions for programmed learning.' Important as this article is, 
the title is unfortunately misleading. We are interested in 
learning, not teaching, viz., the title of this magazine. It is a 
paradox that oftentimes the more the master teaches the less 
the student learns. In the final analysis, if learning takes place 
at all, the student must learn by himself. Traditional class- 
room procedures have often obscured this fact. The student, 
in effect, often defies us to teach him. Programmed learning, 
on the other hand, makes it crystal clear to the student that 
he and he alone must do the task. It is the function of the 
program to make this task possible by breaking it into small 
tasks that may be accomplished by almost any one. It reduces 
the teaching and increases the learning. 

The term "machine" has proved to be a poor one for a 
reason which Skinner couid not have foreseen. Experience has 
convinced many programmers that special mechanical equip- 
ment is not necessary. Many language programs today’ use 
only a textbook and a tape recorder. 

Since the program may consist only of a textbook and a 
tape recorder, the question would naturally arise in what way 
the new programmed learning differs from the textbook inte- 
grated with the language laboratory. The latter materials, 
whether arranged systematically (i.e., structurally) into pattern 
practices or haphazardly into conversation-to-have-your-hair- 
cut-by, are echoic: the student repeats what he hears until he 
learns it. The generation of new utterances was left to the 
classroom or to written "homework."' The first was inefficient, 
since the teacher can really work with only one student at a 
time; the second led to the constant reiteration of error. 

Programmed learning, on the other hand, is essentially 
maieutic. The student is led by tiny steps to discover the facts 


IScience, 24 Oct. 58 pp- 969-977. Earlier work, such as Pressey’s at Ohio State 
and earlier articles by Skinner himself, had little effect on the educational world at large. 
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for himself. Specifically in foreign language study, he is led 
to create new utterances by himself, apparently without assist- 
ance. Ars est celare artem. The student is blissfully unaware 
of how extensive at first this help is, and the good programmer, 
like the good teacher, gives the student only as much help as 
he needs. It is essential to withdraw this help by insensible 
degrees until finally the student stands alone, truly independent 
of both program and teacher. 

Although there are different types of programs, they all 
have these features in common. 

1) The material is broken up into small steps, each step 
small enough to minimize the chance of error. Thus the stu- 
dent usually practices what is right rather than repeating his 
own errors. 

2) The student knows at once, either by a mechanical con- 
trivance like pulling a lever on a machine or by sliding a mask 
in a book, whether his answer was right or wrong. If the pro- 
gram is properly constructed, nine times out of ten his answer 
will be right. This immediate confirmation of his reponse to 
the stimulus increases the chances that he will produce the 
same response when exposed to the same stimulus another 
time; in other words, he will probably get the answer right the 
next time, too. 

If the student gives a wrong answer, the program has failed 
to teach this particular point. It has been said, only half in 
jest, that there are no wrong answers, only wrong questions. 
It is the function of the programmer to reduce the number of 
errors as far as seems practical. (The expression is purpose- 
ly obscure; we do not know what the optimum error rate is.) 
Those who do not program are not aware of one of the most 

‘important effects of the program: the feedback to the man who 

wrote it. While the writer of a textbook has no real way of 
knowing where his book is weak, the programmer's own be- 
havior in composing the program is ccnstantly modified by the 
behavior of the students. He can observe the learning process, 
either by direct observation through some kind of monitoring, 
or by tabulation of the errors in the responses. A problem 
that is missed by 20% of the students is, to a programmer, 
obviously faulty and is either rewritten or (more often) broken 
down into several additional steps. The program is thus con- 
stantly refined in a way that a textbook can never be. 

But suppose that a student does miss some particular point; 
what then? In this case, he is just where he would have been 
with a textbook; he must "concentrate," '"study"’ the point that 
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he has missed and "learn" it, all by some mysterious ability 
which some students possess and others do not. 

Does, then, the program assist the student at every point 
except those where he truly needs help? Does it tell him then 
to sit erect, put his feet on the floor, and buckle down like a 
man? For those who can do it, this is a fine solution. But 
the programmer is not content with this. He knows that errors 
will occur. Therefore he builds into the program massive and 
constant review. The same problem will occur many times in 
different guises. The programmer who neglects to do this has 
written a poor program; the one who does it without monotony 
has written a brilliant one. Repetitio est mater studiorum, but 
mother need not be dull. 

At present almost 200 firms are engaged in producing either 
programs or mechanical equipment for the programs. Needless 
to say these programs will differ greatly in quality. Some of 
them will be worthless because the author lacks technical abil- 
ity in programming. Others will be worthless because of their 
content. One of the most popular programs to date is a pro- 
grammed book on English grammar using the old discredited 
semantic basis for grammatical categories. Tests have shown? 
that, although the error rate on this program is low, students 
learn little. The structuralist might say that this is because 
it contains little for the student to learn. 

Granted the soundness of the material and programming, 
the advantages of the program over the textbook stagger the 
imagination. Compare the conventional class, in which the stu- 
dent makes perhaps one recitation an hour, with a program in 
which a bright student makes 200 recitations per hour. At the 
least, I would expect that with programmed learning students 
would learn twice as much in half the time. But in spite of 
this enthusiasm I would like to offer a few caveats. 

If the program is intended only to replace the usual home- 
work and language laboratory work and utilizes existing equip- 
ment and facilities, then the task is not too great. One should 
look at the qualifications of the programmer. If the program 
is structurally orientated, then his name should be known to 
you or to other of your colleagues interested in linguistics. In 
examining the available programs, you can reject those based 
on a non-scientific view of language, in some cases at a glance. 
But as with a textbook, even if the orientation is sound, the 
material may not be good from other points of view. It is 
commonly said by teachers that the only way to evaluate a text 


2Programmed Instruction, Vol. 1, Bulletin 2 (Oct.61), p. 4. 
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is to teach from it. In a different way perhaps, the only way 
to evaluate a program is to take it like a student, earphones 
and all. The correct choice is so important that it would be 
well worth the time to go through a substantial portion of any 
program before purchasing it. 

Try to pick a program with some sparkle to it. It has 
been claimed that a program resembles a private tutor to an 
amazing degree. We would point out that some tutors are 
crashing bores, and this is true of programs as well. 

Finally, consider the testing. Be sure that the author has 
had the opportunity to profit by feedback from students. Some 
programs will appear on the market after extensive testing and 
rewriting; others will appear with no pretesting at all. You 
should satisfy yourself not only on the results of the test but 
how extensive it was and under what conditions the test was 
carried out. 

Great caution must be exercised when the use of the pro- 
gram will require extensive new equipment. The purchase of 
such equipment may conceivably commit your school to the use 
of programs from only one company. If this is the case, you 
would need to examine not only all the other foreign language 
programs your school might use but those in other subjects as 
well. 

If the program is expected to replace the conventional class, 
we must in all candor point out that the missionary zeal of the 
programmers is built largely on faith, although they themselves 
might prefer to paraphrase my words to say "extrapolation of 
data.'' Preliminary tests on certain programs have been en- 
couraging, very encouraging. But many of our conclusions are 
based upon miniature programs which take perhaps half an hour 
for the average student to complete. To my knowledge, no one 
has programmed more than the first year of foreign language 
at the high school level. Will it be possible to construct a 
four-year sequence ina foreign language? I am betting a sub- 
stantial portion of my life that it is, but in all honesty I must 
say that we don't really know. 

But whether, as some believe, programming can do ail the 
routine drill work which the teacher must now perform, leaving 
him free for real teaching, or whether it will only supplant the 
textbook and the pattern practice tapes, this much is clear. A 
program for the teacher interested in the learning process is 
what the microscope is for the bacteriologist, what the X-ray 
machine is for the surgeon, and what the telescope is for the 
astronomer. For the first time in history we can observe the 
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EDITORIAL ix 
learning process of academic subjects. This tool, aided by our 
linguistic science, will certainly revolutionize language learning 


and with it, language teaching. 
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There are two periodicals in addition to the Programmed Instruction mentioned in the 
notes. They are AID (auto-instructional devices), PO Box 4456, Lubbock, Texas, and 
Automated Teaching Bulletin, 1021 North La Brea Ave., Los Angeles 28, California. 
There are also three standard texts: 

Automatic Teaching: The State of the Art, edited by Eugene Galanter (New York 1959) 
Teaching Machines and Programmed Learning, Lumsdaine and Glaser (Washington 1960) 
Teaching by Machine, Lawrence M. Stolurow, US Department of Health, Education, and 


Welfare (Washington 1961) 
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A PROBLEM IN TRANSFORMATIONAL TEACHING 


Richard Gunter 
The University of Illinois 
and 
Ohio State University 


The whole idea of transformation-generation in grammar 
can be stated this way: the grammarian tries to discover that 
small number of core sentences in the language which he can 
use as raw material to build all the other sentences of the 
language. The grammarian takes this small number of core 
sentences, expresses each one with a formula, and then writes 
other formulas which transform these simple sentences into 
different or more complicated structures. In this way he tries 
to produce all of the sentences of the language that are gram- 
matical, that is, used or accepted by native speakers of the 
language. 

From our point of view as practical teachers of English, 
these transformations are of three kinds: 1) Those that re- 
order the elements of the core sentence. 2) Those that shorten 
the core sentence by taking away elements. 3) Those that add 
two or more examples of the core sentence, or parts of core 
sentences, to produce longer, more complex structures. Using 
the form The man can see the boy as core, we can illustrate 
these three types of transformation. 


Illustration I 


1. Can the man see the boy? The boy can be seen by the man. 

2. The man can. The boy can be. 

3. The man can see the boy, The man and the woman can see 
can't he? the boy. 


Now so far all of this is familiar to us teachers of Eng- 
lish as a foreign language, for we have all used transforma- 
tions of this sort in preparing and explaining grammar lessons. 

But where the ideas of transformation and generation offer 
us new and fruitful insight is in the nature of the core sen- 
tences, and in the systematic way that they may be transformed 
to produce all the grammatical sentences of English. This new 
conception of grammar has a _ beginning and an end, and it 
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promises a single best way to go from the beginning to the 
end. This is a conception that we have lacked heretofore. 

Now we teachers cannot take over wholesale a theoretical 
transformation-generation grammar. We cannot deal solely with 
formulas for statements, questions, etc.; we must deal with 
actual lists of real sentences, the sentences implied by the 
theoretician's formulas. 

- In teaching a transformation such as the change of state- 
ment to yes-no question, we teachers will, I believe, use the 
device of proportional drill. We will take a list of statements 
like those under A below, and we will have our students trans- 
form each statement into its question form. Next we will take 
a list of statements like those under B and have our students 
turn them into questions. Then we add these lists together with 
the items appearing in random order, as in C. 


Illustration II 


A. The man can see the boy. Can the man see the boy? 
The woman will wash the Will the woman wash the clothes? 
clothes. 
etc. 
B. The man sees the boy. Does the man see the boy? 
The woman washes the Does the woman wash the clothes? 
clothes. 
etc. 
C. The man can see the boy. Can the man see the boy? 
The woman washes the Does the woman wash the clothes? 
clothes. 
etc. 


- The problem here is that the transformation of statements 
into questions is a single grammatical mechanism for us native 
speakers, but to the foreign student this single piece of gram- 
mar is a welter of changes. We have to make up lists of 
strictly analogous sentences, which behave alike in the trans- 
formation at hand. When we have taught each of these parts 
of the transformation we may add the parts together, with all 
the items appearing randomly, for further drill and testing. 
This kind of build-up from parts of a transformation to the 
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A PROBLEM IN TRANSFORMATIONAL TEACHING 121 
whole transformation will, I believe, be our main teaching pro- 
cedure in a transformational teaching grammar.’ 

We can, then, with some changes, follow the general out- 
line of a transformation-generation grammar in our teaching 
procedures. But there will be problems in this application. 
The rest of this paper will be devoted to an examination of one 
such problem. 

The various forms of a core sentence that we can derive 
through a series of transformations may be considered as a 
sort of paradigm, much like the paradigm of a verb. We can 
think of the forms of the sentence The man can see the boy, 
under Illustration I, as such a paradigm. Now the problem I 
have in mind is simply this: although formally we may generate 
all the forms of one of these sentence paradigms, we may find 
in actual speech situations that one or more of these forms is 
not used, or is used only in special ways. We find, in short, 
that speakers, by a kind of suppletion, say something quite dif- 
ferent from what our formal paradigms would lead us to expect. 

The problem can be illustrated with the auxiliary must. If 
we take the sentence The man must see the boy and apply to 
it the negative transformation, we produce the sentence The 
man mustn't see the boy. We may call this the formal nega- 
tive correlative of the statement. But a little introspection 
will convince us that the formal correlative is not really the 
correlative that we use. The true negative correlative of The 
man must see the boy is The man doesn't have to see the boy, 
or something of the kind. 

When we examine sentence paradigms we find many cases 
in- which the formal correlative is not the same as the true 
correlative. Formal correlatives, even though they pass the 
generator's tests of grammaticality, may still be bookish, rare, 
conscious, high-toned, or simply non-existent in ordinary speech 
situations. 

Now if my understanding of the transformationist's position 
is correct, he is not concerned with this problem in exactly the 
way that we teachers must be. 

For the theoretical grammarian a transformational rule 
generates a battery of sentences. [If they are all grammatical 
he lets the rule stand. If some are not grammatical the rule 
is modified to zero out those non-grammatical forms. This is 
to say that for the descriptive grammarian a sentence either 
exists or it does not exist. He is not interested in whether a 
given form is the true correlative of some other. 


1] have attempted a rather detailed outline of this procedure in ‘'Proportional Drill 


as a Technique for Teaching Grammar,’’ Language learning, X 3-4, pp. 123-134. 
q guag PP 
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But for us teachers a sentence not only exists, but has a 
stylistic status. We must not only teach the negative form, 
question form, passive form, etc., but we must also teach our 
students when it is appropriate to use all these forms. It is 
not much use to have a student speak English, no matter how 
perfect grammatically, if the things he says do not mean what 
he thinks they mean, or if he speaks in mixed styles so that 
the novelty of what he says draws attention away from his 
meaning. 

Before we implant a piece of transformational machinery 
in the brains of our students, we must be careful to see wheth- 
er the machinery produces a paradigm of true correlatives; if 
it does not we must take care to furnish some kind of annota- 
tion to call attention to the special status of this or that formal 
correlative. 

Under Illustration III is presented an analysis of five lim- 
ited paradigms of sentences, each involving a particular auxili- 
ary. The analysis is designed to focus on the problem of formal 
and true correlatives. 

Under column A is the paradigm of formal correlatives: 
the statement, the negative statement, the yes-no question and 
one of the confirmatories. 

Under column B is a comment on the status of each formal 
correlative that is not a true correlative. 

Under column C is the true correlative when it differs 
from the formal one. 

This material represents the writer's speech, a dialect of 
northern Alabama. 

These auxiliaries (and several others) demonstrate that the 
purely formal correlatives of statements are not always homoge- 
nous in style and meaning. A transformational grammar might 
generate many negatives, questions, confirmatories and the like, 
striking out only those that are plainly ungrammatical; but the 
teacher is faced with a far more complicated problem. He has 
to discover and teach the real relationships among correlatives. 

In exploiting the potential of transformation, the theoreti- 
cian's role is discovery of mechanical rules by which one sen- 
tence can be transformed into another. He must, by applying 
the criterion of economy, find the core sentences out of which 
all other sentences can be formed with the application of the 
fewest rules. It is not within his province to discover seman- 
tic correlations. This aspect of the relationship between sen- 
tences is a problem of another type. It has to do with what 
speakers mean when they speak. 


Illustration III 
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The role of the teacher is to adapt the transformational- 
generative principle as a teaching device, since many of the 
transforms, or formal correlatives, are also the true correla- 
tives. . But the teacher must be constantly on the alert for 
generable sentences that have a special status, sentences for 
which we native speakers substitute forms that, from the gen- 
erative point of view, are quite unexpected. 
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Transformations in ENGLISH SENTENCE PATTERNS! 


Mary S. Temperley 
The University of Illinois 


One of the most exciting things about Chomsky's linguistic 
theory is that it offers a program. It sets new and difficult 
requirements for grammars—for example, that a grammar 
should account for all sentences in a language, not just the ones 
people are most likely to want to say. No complete grammar 
of a language has ever been written according to its specifica- 
tions. The grammar of English is perhaps farthest along, but 
even that is grossly incomplete. What a program for linguis-: 
tics does is to tell us what kind of grammars we should be 
trying to write, and to provide checks and measures of our 
success along the way. A linguist is a grammar-generating 
machine, and a linguistic theory is at once part of his input 
and a source of feed-back for him. It can also provide a basis 
for the analysis and evaluation of his past products—that is, of 
grammars produced prior to a given theory; and this is what 
we are concerned with here. 

/ We must first agree on the distinction between a grammar 
of a language--a formal, ordered, maximally simple and ade- 
quate statement of a theory of a language—and a grammar text- 
book. The former has been called a scientific grammar (the 
output of linguistics), the latter a pedagogical grammar (the 
output of applied linguistics). A scientific grammar ideally 
provides an account of the structure of all sentences. Using 
it we can state the relationship between two sentences by show- 
ing the derivational history of each one, and specifying the ex- 
tent to which the histories are shared and the point at which 
they deviate. 

English Sentence Patterns, the volume devoted to grammar 
in the English Language Institute series, is a pedagogical gram- 
mar. Some people, including some of its authors, might wince 
at hearing it called a grammar, because the emphasis in it is 
so Clearly and intentionally on induction and practice as a means 
of establishing habits, rather than on generalization or rule as 
a means of imparting information about the language. Never- 
theless it is a grammar. It presents, however implicitly and 
incompletely, a theory of English sentences by providing rules 


lEnglish Language Institute Staff, Ann Arbor, 1958. 
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for their construction. I have used this book with foreign stu- 
dents several times, and have made and heard various critical 
remarks about it. But analysis and criticism of the book, my 
own included, always seemed to me scrappy and ad hoc. And 
I think this was because they weren't based on any coherent 
scheme of grammar. Now I have taken another look at this 
book (which I shall call the text), in the light of a Chomlee 
grammar-—the three-level, generative grammar of the kind being 
written by Chomsky, Lees, Halle, and Klima. What is the 
grammatical system underlying the text? How does that sys- 
tem differ from a Chomlee grammar? What improvements 
does this comparison suggest ? 

The last chapters of ESP (31 to 34) conveniently contain 
charts of sentences representing the chief grammatical con- 
structions treated in the book. As one can see by looking at 
these summaries, the basis of the grammatical system is con- 
stituent analysis. There is a scheme of sentence types. One 
of these types, the statement pattern, has positions—subject, 
object, class 2 expression—which can be filled by various kinds 
of items; some of these items may be modified. Class 2 ex- 
pressions are further analyzed. 

| Now the actual grammatical presentation in the text is 
mainly in the form of model sentences, rather than rules. But 
by these examples the student is to learn how to construct a 
certain set of English sentences.{ Hence this is a generative 
grammar. The rules are often supposed to be induced from 
examples and exercises—induced as a basis for further sentence 
construction, not for explicit formulation. But they are none 
the less real. And presumably the student must learn to follow 
them, at some level of his consciousness, if he is to learn to 
make English sentences from this book. The chief instructional 
device is to give a familiar sentence paired with, and hence 
(one assumes) relevant to, a new one. This is used both in 
the frames, which present the grammatical material, and in the 
exercises. But presenting a previously learned sentence or 
group of sentences as a basis or source of a new sentence pat- 
tern implies that one is to arrive at the new by changing the 
old. This technique, of course, opens up a whole world of gen- 
erative devices, and implies a much wider set of grammatical 
relationships—a much more powerful and comprehensive system— 
than the constituent analysis made explicit in the summary 
charts of the text. 

In other words, English Sentence Patterns is not only gen- 
erative but transformational. But exactly in what sense might 
this term be applied to it? The book begins and ends with 
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sentences. What transformation can refer to in this text is 
simply the set of devices by which one sentence is made from 
one or more other sentences. 

The presentational frames of ESP offer examples of these 
devices, of clearly different kinds of physical relationships be- 
tween sentences. The grammatical connection may be that the 
sentences—one representing the previously learned pattern, one 
the new—have structures which are to be regarded as essen- 
tially the same. Examples 1 through 4 illustrate this kind of 
connection. The actual transformations—the mechanical proc- 
esses which produce the new sentences—may be substitution or 
expansion: 


1. Prev. The student is here. The students are here. 
New The MAN is here. The MEN are here. 59. 
2. Prev. I study here. 
John and Mary _ study here. 
New John STUDIES here. 14. 
Tneg 3. Prev. I 'm busy. 
New I 'M NOT busy. 43. 
4, Prev. They ‘re studying now. 
Are they studying now? 
New They 'RE GOING TO STUDY tomorrow. 
ARE they GOING TO STUDY tomorrow? 40. 


Example 5 shows another kind of relationship. 


Tq 5. 1 2 3 
The lesson IS interesting. j 
2 1 3 
IS the lesson interesting. 1. 


Here the new sentence is represented as having a different con- 
stituent structure from the old. The process is that of simple 
transposition. In 6 and 7 the change is more complex. 


Tq 6. Prev. John is speaking English. : 
Is John speaking English? ey 
New John CAN SPEAK English. 
CAN John SPEAK English. 
Tq, Trel When WILL we ; FINISH the book? 95. 
7. Prev. The students wanted to learn English. 
New The teacher wanted THE STUDENTS to learn English 


Here a new slot inthe structure, not just an item to substitute 
or add, seems to be introduced. Finally, look at 8. 
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8. New Prev. 
John answered CORRECTLY. The answer was CORRECT. 
It was a CORRECT answer. 
He described 
the room CAREFULLY. He was CAREFUL. 
It was a CAREFUL description. 
Mary arrived PROMPTLY. She's PROMPT. 
She's a PROMPT girl. 
She speaks SLOWLY. She's a SLOW speaker. 78. 


What kind of mechanical devices will produce the new sentences 
from the old ones here? In this set, the transformations are 
much less transparent, much harder to induce. 

In other words, some of the steps which presumably a stu- 
dent must learn to take in producing English sentences seem 
to consist of simple mechanical changes, represented by setting 
side by side model sentences which have identical or contrast- 
ing constituent structure. Others do not submit so readily to 
this kind of analysis, although they are treated in essentially 
the same way. But regardless of how transparent they are, 
the processes by which new sentences are to be formed from 
old ones might be called transformations in this text. 

Both text and Chomlee grammar, then, are generative, that 
is, they provide rules for constructing sentences; both are 
based on analyses of constituent structure; and both use trans- 
formations. Considering these similarities, is there any essen- 
tial difference between the grammatical systems they repre- 
sent ? 

There is a difference, and it lies in the number of analyti- 
cal levels which each system uses, the number of levels on 
which each system can represent or set forth the structure of 
a given sentence. (We leave the morphophonemic level out of 
the discussion.) ESP has one level, that of constituent struc- 
ture. The use of frames to divide up sentences in various 
ways is the only analytical device recognized in the text, and 
even this .is not thoroughly developed or consistently used. 
However, though the level of constituent structure is inadequate- 
ly treated, it is there. But what of a transformational level? 
The transforming of sentences as a generative process under- 
lies both exposition and drill, as we have seen. But as an ex- 
plicit means of accounting for or representing sentence struc- 
ture and relationships, a transformation /evel is entirely absent. 

A Chomlee grammar, on the other hand, has both a level 
of constituent structure and a transformational level. The term 
as it is applied to this grammar is not a name for a mechani- 
cal device such as substitution, expansion, inversion, etc. The 
transformational level consists of rules, or transformations, by 
which strings of morphemes of a specified grammatical form 
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may be changed into other, grammatically different, strings. 
Transformation in this sense presupposes the more abstract 
grammatical level of constituent structure by which an analysis 
can be assigned to a string and its transformability thus de- 
termined. This sense of the term transformation is hence 
clearly different from the meaning that could be attached to it 
in speaking of the text. 

But in spite of these fundamental differences, there are 
some interesting parallels between the two analyses. (Actually, 
ESP seems to correspond more closely to a Chomlee grammar 
than to any other kind of recent linguistic description of Eng- 
lish, including Fries's own.) Let us look at some of these 
parallels, and consider whether they suggest any modifications 
of the text. Notice in the first place that among the sample 
items (above) there are sets of sentences exactly like those 
which would be the source and transform sentences according 
to the transformational rules in a Chomlee grammar. The 
name of the optional grammatical transformation which accounts 
for the relationship between the sentences in each pair has been 
placed to the left. The new sentence in example 3 would be 
the result of applying the negative transformation to the previ- 
ous sentence. The simple questions in 5 and 6 show the effect 
of applying the question transformation. And in the last line 
of 6, the combination of the question transformation and the 
relative transformation produces a question-word question. 

But what changes does such a comparison suggest? Sev- 
eral modifications are possible, and interesting to consider. 
We will mention two kinds of sentence whose treatment might 
easily be improved: complement constructions, and nominalized 
clauses. Consider examples 9 and 10. 


9. Prev. We elected Tom. 
New We elected TOM // SECRETARY 
The Italians made ROME // THEIR CAPITAL. 252. 


(1st comment): The words in the position of SECRETARY represent a 
name or designation given to the words in the position 


of TOM. 
10. Prev. We want the white house. 
We want the painted house. 
New We want the house WHITE. 
We want the house PAINTED. 
We want the house PAINTED WHITE. 254. 


Note that no source, in the form of another sentence, is pro- 
vided for the new element in 9. But look at the source sentence 
that is provided: although a sentence with a simple direct ob- 
ject may be grammatically the closest one in the student's 
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repertory to the new pattern with object complement, the selec- 
tion of We elected Tom is unfortunate. For it suggests that 
the object complement is simply some kind of extension of the 
object, although this is clearly not so in either of the new sen- 
tences in 9. Actually the predicates of these sentences are 
essentially different from that of the previous sentence: they 
require a complement, and the complement is a part of the 
verb, not of the direct object. (This can be most easily seen 
in the passive: Tom was elected secretary, not Tom secretary 
was elected.) The real source sentences are We elected Tom 
(or We elected Tom) and Tom was sec- 
cretary. A similar criticism could be made of the presentation 
in 10. Here the previous pattern might better be We elected 
Tom secretary, and the source sentences We want the house 
and The house is white. Incidentally, the same sen- 
tence type is treated in quite a different way in the summariz- 
ing analysis of object structures in the text (page 315), where 
"describing words" are said to modify the class 2 word and 
object. 
But complements consisting of verb phrases in the -ing 
form present the most difficulty. 


11. Prev. We watched the boys PLAY. 
New We watched the boys PLAYING. 
We met Professor Brown GOING TO THE LIBRARY. 
We avoided the car COMING TOWARD US. 256. 


(1st comment): The -ING form and the words after it describe the 
words in the position of BOYS. 


These sentences are presented as related to those in which the 
verb-complement is a marked or unmarked infinitive. And we 
can see how this type is developed by the sequences in 12-14. 


12. Prev. John can speak English. 

New John LEARNED TO SPEAK English. 114. 
13. Prev. The students wanted to iearn English. 

New The teacher wanted THE STUDENTS to leam English. 123. 
14, Prev. I permitted the students to read the newspapers. 

New I LET THEM READ the newspapers. 205. 


One could ask why learn to is parallel to can (12): what about 
can learn to speak? But the most important defect here is 
that the essential complement nature of the second verb is not 
made clear. 

The first verbs, learn, want, permit, let, all have objects. 
The second verbs, speak, learn, read, all have subjects. And 
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the first verbs can be classified by the relationship between 
their subjects and their objects: after learn, the object must 
be the same as the subject and must be deleted. After want 
the object may or may not be the same as the subject. We can 
have both I want to go and I want him to go, the object being 
obligatorily deleted in the first case. After permit and let the 
object cannot be deleted. But the second verb is in any case a 
complement, like secretary in We elected Tom secretary or 
handsome in I thought him handsome. And these complement 
elements are not modifiers. This must be established, so that 
when the physically identical modifying structure occurs, the 
two may be distinguished. (This is the basis of Chomsky's am- 
biguity, They found the boy studying in the library.) These 
constructions, modifier and complement, are not distinguished 
in 11. The three new sentences in 11 are treated as if they 
were the same construction, when actually the second contains 
a complement, the third a modifier, and the first an ambiguity. 
We watched the boys playing represents both the complement 
construction, in which the pronoun them can be substituted for 
the boys, and the noun plus post-nominal modifier construction, 
where the boys playing is ellipsized from the boys who were 
playing. (The confusion between these two structures here and 
in the exercise that follows suggests, of course, that the analy- 
sis of post-nominal modifiers is also inadequate.) 

Another great class of generalized transformations, the 
nominalizing ones, has been fully if not finally worked out by 
Lees in his Grammar of English Nominalizations. On the basis 
of his discussion and rules, several comments might be made 
concerning the treatment of nominalization in ESP. Consider 
example 15. 


15. Prev. I know Mary. 
New A__ I know WHO SEES MARY. 
B I know WHO MARY SEES. 156. 


(2nd comment): The difference in word order between Pattern A 
and Pattern B indicates an important difference 
in meaning: 

In Pattem A, "A person sees Mary. I know the 
person (John)." 

In Pattern B, "Mary sees a person. I know the 
person (Mr. King)." 


This is the first nominalization that is presented as being re- 
lated to a sentence. The construction who sees Mary is in 
fact called "an included sentence with who, what, etc." But the 
treatment of this construction is based on a mistaken analysis, 
which is revealed in both the selection of previous pattern, and 
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in the explanatory comments. In the previous pattern sentence, 
the direct object is an animate noun. But the proper and avail- 
able noun counterpart to these indirect questions is not an ani- 
mate but an abstract noun, such as answer. It is simply mis- 
leading to suggest that who sees Mary replaces Mary, again as 
if the grammatical process were some kind of expansion. Like 
the complement constructions, these nominalizations are gener- 
alized transformations, that is, they require two sentences as 
source sentences. In this case the source sentences should be 
I know the answer or I know it and Who sees Mary? or Who 
does Mary see? 

The first comment after 15 (not quoted above) makes the 
correct statement that these included sentences may be used in 
object position after certain verbs (some verbs are listed). But 
the second comment goes astray. The meaning of Pattern A 
is not "A person sees Mary. I know the person (John)," but 
rather: "I know the answer to the question, Who sees Mary?" 

The second kind of nominalization, the one introduced by 
that, is presented in sounder fashion, in that the question-word 
nominal is given as the analogous previous pattern. 


16. Prev. I know who Mary. 
New I know (THAT) JOHN SEES MARY. 162. 


No two grammatical source sentences are given, but the text 
provides drawings of people seeing other people which are meant 
to suggest the sentences to be nominalized. 

Helpful as this kind of scientific grammar seems to me to 
be, it is nevertheless far from complete. And as long as this 
is the case, the paths of influence between it and textbooks need 
not all be in one direction. We have noted a few ways in which 
the grammar's analysis might modify the text. But the text is 
also sometimes suggestive for the grammar. In reviewing the 
materials in ESP, I found that they gave some insights into how 
certain features, as yet untreated, might be formulated. 


GTrel 17. Prev. John is a young man. John sees Mary. 
New John is the young MAN THAT SEES MARY. 
Head Modifier 147. 


Example 17 illustrates the formation of a relative clause. To 
be a straightforward example of a correct derivation for a sen- 
tence with a relative clause, the two source sentences should 
be: John is a young man and The young man sees Mary. But 
these sentences are helpful in the analysis of the definite arti- 
cle: in 17, the nominal to be modified by the relative clause 
is introduced with an indefinite article, and this is transformed 
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into a definite article at the same time that the clause is at- 
tached—in fact, the definite article seems to depend on, or be 
defined by, the clause. 


GTrel 18. Ex. I read the book. The book describes our federal government. 
I READ THE BOOK THAT DESCRIBES OUR FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 149. 


In example 18, there are three definite articles, but they are 
not the same; they are not repetitions, as they might be said 
to be in the sentence, I read the book and I like the book. The 
referent of the first the is unspecified; the second refers to the 
first sentence (as if one said the book which I read); and the 
third refers to the second sentence, which has become the rela- 
tive clause. What does this suggest for the grammar? Are 
some definite articles to be introduced transformationally? How 
are such connectors, or "sequence signals,'' between kernel 
sentences to be generated? 

These questions can of course be tackled directly. I do 
not mean to imply that one should try to arrive at a rigorous 
formulation of the theory of a language by writing a textbook 
for it. Logically the grammar should come first. But at the 
moment we have an imperfect grammar and an imperfect text- 
book—imperfect in different senses. I suggest that we can turn 
the situation to the advantage of both. 
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STRUCTURAL AMBIGUITY IN TAGALOG 


Paul Schachter 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Applications of the transformational theory of grammatical 
structure have, to date, been confined largely to studies of the 
structure of English. The theory has proved, and continues to 
prove, impressively adequate to the task of illuminating English 
structure—so adequate, in fact, that it now seems appropriate 
to ask whether the task is altogether adequate to the theory. 
For the transformational theory is a general one, meant to per- 
tain to the grammatical structure of any natural language what- 
ever. Attempts to apply the theory in the study of languages 
other than English are therefore not only in order, but of con- 
siderable potential value, since they may serve both to shed 
light on the structure of the particular language with which 
they are concerned and to test the generality of the theory 
itself. 

The present paper is such an attempt. Specifically, it is 
concerned with certain structurally ambiguous sentences in 
Tagalog, the national language of the Philippines. More gen- 
erally, it aims to show the kinds of insights into structural 
ambiguity the transformational theory offers. First, however, 
a brief account of the theory itself and of the approach to gram- 
mar taken in this paper may be in order. 

The transformational theory, then, holds that, in all lan- 
guages, there are sets of constructions that are related to one 
another as regular rearrangements, or transformations, of cer- 
tain common constituents. An example of such a set of con- 
structions is the English declarative-interrogative pair. For 
every English statement ("John is leaving," for instance), there 
is a corresponding question ("Is John leaving?") that involves 
the same constituents differently arranged. The transformational 
relation may also obtain between a part of one sentence and 
the whole of another. Thus the first part of the sentence "John's 
leaving surprised me" is also a regular rearrangement of "John 
is leaving." 

Much recent work involving the transformational theory in- 
volves a particular view of the nature of grammars as well. 
This view, which may be called the generative view, regards 
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a grammar of a language as a set of rules for producing all 
and only the grammatical sentences of the language, a set of 
rules, that is, for generating the infinity of grammatical sen- 
tences a speaker of the language is able to produce or under- 
stand. The generative view and the transformational theory are 
not necessarily interdependent, but if both are accepted, as they 
are in the present paper, the rules for producing sentences 
must be capable of handling transformational relations. Ina 
transformationally-oriented generative grammar, there are, 
therefore, syntactic rules of two kinds: one for producing con- 
stituents in a given sequence, another for rearranging them. 
Rules of the first kind are called constituent-structure rules; 
those of the second, transformational rules. A large but finite 
number of sentences, called kernel sentences, are producible 
by constituent-structure rules alone; all other sentences are 
derived sentences, produced by a combination of constituent- 
structure and transformational rules. 

The transformational part of the grammar, while it is, 
quite literally, infinitely more productive than the constituent- 
structure part, is nevertheless entirely dependent on it. For it 
is the constituent-structure rules that generate not only the 
‘bulk of the words of the language, but all its basic syntactic 
classes and syntactic relations. The constituent-structure rules 
provide every kernel sentence with, as it were, a number of 
built-in structural analyses. These analyses are inherent in 
the history of the sentence, that is, in the particular sequence 
of rules that have been used to generate it. Transformational 
rules operate only upon sentences that have a certain already- 
given analysis. Even in cases where the sentence upon which 
a transformation operates is itself derived, the analysis of the 
sentence stems ultimately from the constituent-structure history 
of the kernel sentence or sentences that underlie it. 

Since transformational rules are thus dependent on constitu- 
ent-structure rules, the constituent-structure rules must be so 
devised that they yield all syntactic analyses—all classes and 
relations of constituents--that have transformational implications. 
This fact has special relevance to certain cases of ambiguity. 
If, for example, an ambiguous kernel sentence is found to be 
unambiguous in transformation, the kernel sentence must be 
producible in two different ways, only one of which allows the 
transformation into the unambiguous derived sentence. The 
English kernel sentence ''He got over the idea,'' for instance, 
can mean either "He communicated the idea" (cf. ''He got over 
the message") or ''He no longer has the idea" (cf. "He got over 
the measles"). The derived sentence ''He got the idea over" 
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(cf. 'He got the message over," but not "He got the measles 
over") is unambiguous. Therefore, "He got over the idea" 
might be given two distinct histories in the constituent-structure 
rules, histories that yield two distinct syntactic analyses, only 
one of which is susceptible to the particular transformation that 
reverses the order of "over" and the verbal object. 


Similarly, an ambiguous derived sentence may be produced , 


by two different transformational rules, each of which operates - 


upon constituents with a particular history and a particular analy- 
sis. A sentence like "It's ready to eat" (which can mean "It 
(the food) is ready (for us) to eat'’ or "It (the baby) is ready 
to eat (something)") is derivable on the one hand from "It's 
ready" and ''We eat it'' and on the other from "It's ready" and 
"It eats something.'' The transformational rule that generates 
the first sentence requires that the subject of "is ready" be the 
same as the object of "eat"; the rule that generates the other 
requires that the subject of "is ready'' be the same as the sub- 
ject of "eat." Subjects and objects must therefore be made 
distinguishable in the constituent-structure rules. 

A transformational grammar, then, must assign to certain 
ambiguous sentences two different derivational histories. In so 
doing, the grammar also gives a convincing account of the phe- 
nomenon of ambiguity itself—or, at least, a type of ambiguity— 
as the result of the application of two more-or-less different 
sets of rules that happen to yield homonymous sentences. Since 
there are probably other types of ambiguity in language, types 
that cannot be accounted for in this way, the label structural 
anbiguity is used to distinguish the type that can. 

Cases of structural ambiguity in English have been scruti- 
nized in several recent transformationally-oriented studies, and 
for these cases the transformational theory has proved to be 
genuinely explanatory. The balance of the present paper will 
try to show that the explanatory power of the theory is equally 
great for cases of structural ambiguity in Tagalog—to which 
language it is now time to turn. 

The Tagalog constituent-structure rules that appear below 
are fragmentary in the extreme. Only those rules are given 
that are pertinent to the particular ambiguous sentences to be 
discussed. In some cases too, the rules represent a consider- 
able simplification of the facts of Tagalog constituent structure. 
Such a simplification has been considered justified wherever the 
actual complexity of the facts is irrelevant to the discussion 
that follows. (Some of the transformational rules to be pre- 
sented later have been simplified on similar grounds.) The 
constituent-structure rules are of one of two general shapes: 
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X — Y + Z; and X — Y, Z. Rules of the first type are to 
be read: "Rewrite X as Y plus Z (in that order)"; those of the 
second: "Rewrite X as Y or Z.'"' Elements in parentheses are 
optional. 


Constituent-Structure Rules 


1. Sentence —» Predicate + Subject (+ Locative Adverb) 

2. Predicate —» Adjective, Locative, Verb Phrase 

3. Adjective mabait "good" 

4. Locative — na + sa + Noun 

5. Noun — alipin "'slave," bata "'child," iskuwela "school," 
lalaki ''man"' 

6. Verb Phrase — Verb + Agent 

7. Verb —> Affix + Base 

8. Affix —» Object-Focuser, Indirect-Object-Focuser 

9 

10 


. Object-Focuser -—> -in-...-an 
. Indirect-Object-Focuser — -in-...-an 
11. Base — bayad "pay" 
12. Agent —> nang + Noun 
13. Subject — ang + Noun 
14. Locative Adverb — sa + Noun 


In generating kernel sentences rule number 1 is always ap- 
plied first, yielding the string of elements: Predicate + Subject 
(+, ad lib., the optional element, Locative Adverb). Thereafter, 
the left-most element of the string is rewritten wherever pos- 
sible—wherever, that is, it corresponds to an element to the 
left of the arrow in one of the rules. When the left-hand ele- 
ment cannot be rewritten, the element immediately to its right 
is rewritten, and so on, until all elements that can be rewritten 
| have been—at which time, for all practical purposes, the string 

represents a kernel sentence. A sample derivation of a kernel 
sentence is shown below. 


Derivation: Mabait ang bata sa iskuwela. "The child is good 
in the school." 
Predicate + Subject + Locative Adverb (1) 
Adjective + Subject + Locative Adverb (2) 
mabait + Subject + Locative Adverb (3) 
mabait + ang + Noun + Locative Adverb (13) 
mabait + ang + bata + Locative Adverb (5) 
mabait + ang + bata + sa + Noun (14) 


mabait + ang + bata + sa + iskuwela (5) 
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The number of the rule used to produce a given modification 
of a string appears in parentheses after the string itself. The 
initial string is produced by rule 1, the optional Locative Ad- 
verb having been chosen in this case. The left-most element 
of this string is Predicate, which is the element to the left of 
the arrow in rule 2. Rule 2 allows a choice among rewritings 
for Predicate, and one of these rewritings, Adjective, is chosen. 
Adjective is itself now the left-most element of the string, and 
is rewritten as mabait "good" by rule 3. Mabait cannot be re- 
written further, and so the element immediately to its right, 
Subject, is rewritten as ang + Noun, by Rule 13; and so on, 
until the entire string consists of elements that cannot be re- 
written, and the kernel sentence Mabait ang bata sa iskuwela 
has been generated. The generation of this kernel sentence is 
shown below in the equivalent form of a tree of derivation. It 
is this form that will be used in all subsequent examples of 
kernel-sentence derivations. 


Sentence 
Predicate Subject Locative Adverb 
Adj Noun 
mabait ang iskuwela 


The sentence Mudait ang bata sa iskuwela is, as it happens, 
ambiguous. The kernel sentence just generated means ''The 
child is good in the school" (with some such connotation as 
"but not at home"). There is, however, another, homonymous 
sentence that means "The child in the school is good" (‘but the 
other child isn't''), This sentence, a derived sentence, is the 
product of a transformation that embeds within one kernel sen- 
tence certain elements taken from another. The two pertinent 
kernel sentences are those for which trees of derivation appear 
below. 


Derivation: Mabait ang bata. "The child is good." 


Sentence 
Predicate Subject 


Adj 


mabait ang bata 
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Derivation: Nasa iskuwela ang bata. "'The child is in the school." 
Sentence 

Predicate Subject 
Locative Noun 
Noun 


na sa_ iskuwela ang bata 


The transformational rule that derives the sentence Mabait 
ang bata sa iskuwela from the above sentences is the following. 


Transformation: Locative Modifier 


1 2 3 
SD: X, Noun, x. 


na, sa + Noun, ang, Noun 
4 5 6 7 


Condition: 2 = 7 


A transformational rule consists of two parts: a structural 
description (abbreviated SD) and a structural change (abbrevi- 
ated SC). The structural description shows the constituents upon 
which the rule operates. Constituents or constituent-sequences 
that function as units in the transformation are separated by 
commas. (In this first rule the functioning units are numbered 
as well.) The letters X and Y stand for any constituents what- 
ever, or for none. The structural description above therefore 
signifies that the rule operates on two sentences the first of 
which is of the shape X + Noun + Y (that is, any sentence that 
contains a noun) and the second of which is of the shape na + 
sa + Noun + ang + Noun (that is, a sentence that consists of a 


locative predicate, na + sa + Noun, anda subject, ang + Noun). 
The rule, however, applies to such sentences only if a certain 


further condition is met: namely, that the noun in the first sen- 
tence and the last noun of the second are identical. This con- 
dition is shown under the structural description itself, in the 
form 2 = 7--which means, the second constituent of the struc- 
tural description and the seventh are identical. 
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The structural change takes the string or strings of constit- 
uents shown in the structural description (represented by the 
numbers to the left of the arrow) and manipulates these con- 
stituents to produce the string shown to the right of the arrow. 
This manipulation may consist in the rearrangement of constitu- 
ents, the deletion of constituents, the addition of constituents, 
or some combination of these. The rule under scrutiny here, 
the locative modifier transformation, takes sa + Noun from the 
second sentence and embeds it in the first. This sa + Noun 
has been generated by the constituent-structure rules as part 
of the locative predicate, na + sa + Noun, and the transforma- 
tional rule says in effect that when such a locative predicate 
occurs, part of it may be placed after a noun of another sen- 
tence, provided this noun is the same as the subject-noun of 
the sentence in which the locative predicate occurs. 

The way in which the locative modifier transformation op- 
erates upon the two kernel sentences, Mabait ang bata ''The 
child is in the school,"' to produce the derived sentence Mabait 
ang bata sa iskuwela ''The child in the school is good," is shown 
below. 


mabait + ang, bata, — "The child is good." 

na, sa + iskuwela, ang, bata "The child is in the school." 

— mabait + ang + bata + sa "The child in the school is 
+ iskuwela_ . good." 


The first of the kernel sentences, since it contains a noun (bata), 
meets the only condition imposed on the first sentence in the 
structural description. The second sentence, since it is of the 
shape ma + sa + Noun + ang + Noun, meets all the conditions 
imposed on the second. The further condition that the noun of 
the first sentence be identical with the last noun of the second 
is met as well, and therefore the rule is applicable. 

The structural ambiguity of the sentence Mabait ang baia 
sa iskuwela is thus accounted for by the fact that the sentence 
is producible in two different ways: first, as a kernel sentence 
in which the phrase sa iskuwela "in the school" is a locative 
adverb; second, as a derived sentence in which sa iskuwela is 
a locative modifier of a noun. The structural basis of the am- 
biguity of Mabait ang bata sa iskuwela is confirmed by the fact 
that the sentence is susceptible to a particular transformation 
in only one of its two possible meanings: that is, with only one 
of its two possible derivational histories. This transformation 
is the locative adverb emphasis transformation, viz.: 
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Transformation: Locative Adverb Emphasis 


SD: xX, Locative Adverb 
sc: 1,2 ~2+ay+1 


The locative adverb emphasis transformation moves any 
locative adverb from the end to the beginning of a sentence and 
places after it the function word ay. The rule can operate upon 
the kernel sentence Mabait ang bata sa iskuwela "The child is 
good in the school,"' since this sentence includes a locative ad- 
verb in its derivational history. Thus: 


mabait + ang + bata, sa + iskuwela 
"The child is good in the school." 


— sa + iskuwela + ay + mabait + ang + bata 
"In the school, the child is good." 


Application of the rule produces the sentence Sa iskuwela ay 
mabait ang bata "In the school, the child is good." Since the 
other of the homonymous sentences Mabait ang bata sa isku- 
wela—the sentence that means "The child in the school is good'"'— 
does not include a locative adverb in its derivational history, 
but, rather, a locative modifier of a noun, the locative adverb 
emphasis transformation cannot apply to it. Consequently, the 
sentence Sa iskuwela ay mabait ang bata should be unambiguous— 
and this is, in fact, the case. 

The next, and last, instance of structural ambiguity to be 
considered is the sentence Binayaran nang lalaki ang alipin, 
which can mean either "The slave was paid for by the.man" 
or 'The slave was paid by the man." In order to explain the 
ambiguity of this sentence, it will be necessary to say some- 
thing about the rather complex Tagalog verb system. 

Tagalog verbs, then, are composed of an affix and a base. 
The base provides the main lexical content of the verb. The 
affix determines the focus of the verb: that is, the relation of 
the verb to the subject of the sentence. The two classes of 
affixes incluaed in the constituent-structure rules presented 
above both form verbs that are, from the point of view of Eng- 
lish, passives. One of these affix-classes, the Object-Focuser, 
forms verbs whose subject is the "direct object" or "goal" of 
the action; the other, the Indirect-Object-Focuser, forms verbs 
whose subject is the "indirect object" or "locative goal" ot the 
action. The language includes several affixes of each of these 
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classes, and a given base may occur with one or more of these 
affixes, or with none. 

It happens that one particular affix—which consists of the 
infix -in- and the suffix -an—is derivable as either Object- 
Focuser oY Indirect-Object-Focuser (see constituent-structure 
rules 9 and 10, above). Some verb bases co-occur with this 
affix only when it is an Object-Focuser, others only when it is 
an Indirect-Object-Focuser, and still others do not co-occur 
with it at all. There area number of bases, however, that co- 
occur with -in- ...-an both when it is an Object-Focuser and 
when it is an Indirect-Object-Focuser. .One such base is bayad 
"pay." And it is this fact that accounts for the ambiguity of 
the sentence Binayaran nang lalaki ang alipin. The two possi- 
ble derivations of this sentence appear below. 


Derivation: Binayaran nang lalaki ang alipin. "'The slave was 
paid for by the man." 


Predicate Subject 
Verb Phrase Noun 
Verb Agent 
Affix Base Noun 
-in-...-an  bayad nang lalaki ang alipin 


Derivation: Binayaran nang lalaki ang alipin, "The slave was 
paid by the man." 


Sentence 
Predicate 
Verb Phrase Noun 
Verb Agent 
Affix Base Noun 


Indirect-Object- 
Focuser 


-in-...-an  bayad nang lalaki ang alipin 
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The only difference between the two trees of derivation, it will 
be seen, is that in the first case the affix -in- ...-an is se- 
lected as an Object-Focuser, in the second as an Indirect-Object- 
Focuser. 

That the ambiguity of this sentence is structural in origin, 
that the sentence itself is actually either of two homonymous 
sentences, is confirmed by the fact that each of these homony- 
mous sentences is uniquely susceptible to a particular transfor- 
mational rule the product of which is unambiguous. The two 
rules are the following. 


Transformation: Object-Focuser — Actor-Focuser 


SD: Object-Focuser, Base + nang, Noun, ang, Noun 


SC: 1...5 mag- +2+5+4+3 


Transformation: Indirect-Object-Focuser — Actor-Focuser 


SD: Indirect-Object-Focuser, Base, nang, Noun, ang, Noun 
SC: 1...6 — nag- +2+sa+6+5+ 4 


These rules are of similar character, in that they both convert 
a passive sentence into an active. In both cases the verbal 
affix is replaced by the prefix nag-, a member of a class of 
affixes that form verbs whose subject is the performer of the 
action, and the agent noun of the original sentence is placed in 
subject position. The first rule, however, is applicable only 
when the original sentence includes an Object-Focuser, the sec- 
ond only when it includes an Indirect-Object-Focuser, and the 
two rules produce significantly different strings. 

Thus the first rule, operating on that one of the homony- 
mous sentences Binayaran nang lalaki ang alipin which contains 
an Object-Focuser, produces the unambiguous sentence Nagbayad 
nang alipin ang lalaki ''The man paid for the slave,'' as follows: 


-in- ...-an, bayad + nang, lalaki, ang, alipin 
"The slave was paid for by the man." 


— nag- + bayad + nang + alipin + ang + lalaki 
"The man paid for the slave." 


The second rule, operating on the sentence that contains the 
Indirect-Object-Focuser, produces the different unambiguous sen- 


tence Nagbayad sa alipin ang lalaki ''The man paid the slave," | 


as follows: 
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-in- ...-an, bayad, nang, lalaki, ang, alipin 
"The slave was paid by the man." 


— nag- + bayad + sa + alipin + ang + lalaki 
"The man paid the slave." 


The cases of structural ambiguity in Tagalog that have just 
been discussed are a few among the many upon which a trans- 
formational generative grammar may have a light to shed. Two 
of the basic premises of any such grammar are, first, that the 
transformational theory itself is valid, and, second, that a gram- 
mar gains considerably in explanatory power if it is capable of 
dealing with transformational relations. It is hoped that the 
present paper has given some support to these premises. 
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A NEW DIMENSION IN LABORATORIES 


Gerald Dykstra 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 


"The National Interest and the Teaching of English as a 
Foreign Language,'' a document prepared by the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, quotes a conservative estimate that 
400 million people now speak English. Since a very large part 
of this number speaks English as a second language, the con- 
tinuing need for teachers of English as a foreign or second 
language is immediately apparent. In addition there are mil- 
lions who are now in English classrooms who will not make 
extensive use of English as a spoken language but who will use 
textbooks, reference books and scholarly work in English to 
complete their own education in almost all professional fields. 
All of these need qualified teachers of English. Finally, of 
course, there are the vast numbers studying English who will 
never advance far enough to make practical use of English, 
spoken or written, but who might do so if they had qualified 
teachers now. 

In spite of this great need for qualified teachers of English 
we face a world situation in which many who begin training to 
be English teachers transfer to other subject areas such as 
medicine and law which often have more prestige and many 
drop out to work in fields that promise better pay. Successful 
English teachers may be transferred by Ministries of Educa- 
tion to teaching in another subject area if there happens to be 
a need. Other successful English teachers are frequently moved 
up the professional ladder by assignment to administrative posi- 
tions. Still other once successful teachers, whether through 
lack of interest, or need to undertake too many other jobs, sim- 
ply become "backsliders.'' The high incidence of poorly quali- 
fied teachers multiplies the world-wide waste of student time 
and public resources. 

Good textbooks, records, tapes, and, in very rare instances, 
16 mm film and television, offer some help in alleviating this 
situation. Efforts to spread the use of good teaching aids may 
offer some more help. There are further possibilities, e.g., 
the creation of test item files for national programs so that 
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each teacher, by selecting from large quantities of ordered test 
items, can set up, relatively easily, a good, valid objective type 
test for his students. Other supporting materials for English 


teaching programs, particularly those that may help to educate 


the teacher as well, will be extremely welcome additions. 


Ideally, such supporting materials should take the best from © 


excellent classroom teaching and make it generally available. 
Such supporting materials should also contribute toward meet- 
ing one of the major shortcomings inherent in most classroom 
teaching—oversize classes. Thirty to eighty students under one 
teacher is not conducive to normal interpersonal linguistic com- 
munication or to language learning. Yet, if having thirty to 
eighty students in one classroom is not an ideal situation for 
normal interpersonal linguistic communication, neither is the 
ideal to be found in the opposite extreme of having each student 
hermetically sealed off from his fellows in a laboratory booth. 


Neither classroom situation nor laboratory nor textbook nor _ 
trained teacher nor any other element by itself will provide us © 


with a panacea for all our ills, but through use of varying com- 
binations of these some people seem to be learning some Eng- 


lish. There is every reason to believe, and little reason to 


doubt, that English teaching can be further improved by new 


and better supporting materials which may take the best from | 


current materials or class situations while meeting some of the 
shortcomings. 

The linguist who is likely to be most helpful in the develop- 
ment of such new materials is the one who says in effect "lin- 
guistic patterns and overemphasis on native-like proficiency are 
less important than situation and meaning"' while the meaning 
oriented person who is likely to be most helpful is the one who 
says "emphasis on situation and meaning are less important 
than emphasis on linguistic patterns and a high degree of native- 
like accuracy.'' There must be a rapprochement of form and 
meaning, culture and language. 

Meanwhile we must move ahead in taking the best of what 
has been offered in the area of language laboratory practice. 
Ferdnand Marty’ early described the laboratory. Edward Stack? 
detailed the laboratory exercise types which support classroom 
learning experience and Rand Morton® proposes a laboratory as 


Fernand Marty, Language Laboratory Learning, Wellesley, Mass., 1960. 

2Edward M. Stack, The Language Laboratory and Modern Language Teaching, New 
York, 1960. 

3F. Rand Morton, '*The Language Laboratory as a Teaching Machine,’ 
Oinas, ed., Language Teaching Today, Bloomington, 1960 [=International Journal of 
American Linguistics, Vol. 26, No. 4]. 
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not only a supporting device but as a teaching machine. Many 
ideas may, and probably should, for maximum benefit, converge 
in new materials. 

Now, in an age of one spectacular scientific breakthrough 
after another it will not seem spectacular to speak of a crack 
in the wall. Whatever I say here must not be taken as sug- 
gesting a "breakthrough." But with this precautionary remark, 
I do introduce a proposal for releasing a new or added dimen- 
sion in laboratory type aids for the teaching of foreign languages. 

I do not consider this a panacea nor do I feel that this 
makes any other materials or laboratories "obsolete" as one 
overenthusiastic student expressed it. Ido believe, however, 
that this dimension enhances the possibilities for complementa- 
tion and particularly for unification of classrooms, laboratories, 
and materials. 

Sixteen-millimeter sound film and closed circuit television 
have long been available as educational aids. The potential for 
motivation seems better than with books or tapes. But 16 mm 
film and television remain cumbersome and expensive. Televi- 
sion, in addition to being expensive, is not readily available to 
the individual student as a book or film could be, i.e., there is 
minimum learner control of selection, timing and circumstances 
of use. It would be nice if the learner had the ability to use, 
re-use, study, watch, return later and partially repeat. Sixteen- 
millimeter film has these advantages to a limited extent but it 
has suffered from equipment that is cumbersome, complex, and 
expensive. 

If sound films and projection equipment were inexpensive 
compared with other language laboratory equipment, if they were 
extremely simple to set up and operate, lightweight and small, 
with no film threading, and if continuous loops could be used, 
we should certainly feel that we had a valuable aid. 

New developments in 8 mm sound film and an inexpensive 
self-contained projection cabinet promise to give us the desira- 
ble characteristics just mentioned. It seems imperative to ex- 
ploit this potential aid to English language teaching. 

Although this equipment could of course be used by a large 
class, or by a single student in a traditional laboratory situa- 
tion, it seems to hold special promise for groups of two to five, 
groups which are neither the extreme of an average class size— 
much too large for normal interpersonal linguistic communica- 
tion—nor the extreme of the single sealed-off individual in the 
traditional laboratory, where again a close approximation to 
normal interpersonal communication is impossible. 
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A great deal of thinking and experimentation are a first 
necessity, but it seems immediately that certain uses of this 
equipment will be quite productive. Carefully planned color 
sound film scenes can illustrate situations correlated with lan- 
guage patterns in ways that are otherwise difficult or impossi- 
ble for a teacher to achieve. Moving picture enlargements, 
close-ups, X-rays, and drawn sequences will probably be an 
improvement on the illustrations many teachers give of the ap- 
propriate articulation of English sounds, and native speakers 
can of course be used on the sound track. 

This equipment seems well suited to providing model ma- 
terial for mimicry and memorization. Dialogue sequences can 
effectively illustrate situation and kinetics, as wellas the more 
strictly linguistic content. It seems adaptable as a cuer by 
showing a series of situations eliciting a patterned response or 


series of responses of the substitution, expansion and conver- © 


sion types. Linguistic material can be presented for reading. 
Presentation can be ordered and timed using flannel board ideas. 
Writing can perhaps be helped along better with this material 
than with a book—this would be especially true for students who 
do not use the Latin alphabet in their own languages. 

Novel approaches to cuing the student, or inviting student 
participation, also show promise. One of these is the approach 
in which two or more persons on the film complete a short 
sequence, then one turns to the audience and repeats the per- 
formance allowing spaces for the observer or audience to fill 
in with the parts of one (or more) of the actors. 

The most promising direction seems to be in cuing or 
stimulating small groups to communication in English—and such 
communication seems much more likely as an attainable goal 
in these small groups, appropriately cued than it does either in 
classes of thirty to forty students or in laboratory booths with 
one student. 

Materials of this type could do a considerable portion of 
what the teacher now does and of what the present laboratory 
booth does-—-or do parts of both with some new possibilities 
added. As a complete substitute for even mediocre teachers 
these materials would undoubtedly runa very poor second. But 
the best they are capable of is clearly knowable and measurable 
and they can undoubtedly be improved over and over again. 
Furthermore, once they are available they don't quit for higher 
pay and they don't backslide (though their effects on students 
might conceivably do so) and they don't need retraining beyond 
some updating from time to time. But it is not asa total sub- 
stitute even for untrained volunteers that we can usefully con- 
sider these materials. 
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Volunteers with little training but a native command of 
English may profitably be used as English teacher assistants 
and given the role of model and informant. I see this new di- 
mension in laboratories as providing some of the benefits of a 
well-used volunteer, plus some that he could not easily provide; 
and providing these benefits eventually at so much lower a cost 
that a considerable number could be used for each classroom. 

There need not be the problem of insufficiency of mechani- 
cal volunteers, but I must stress that we cannot speak of sub- 
stitution of human teachers at this stage. Even untrained English- 
speaking volunteers could serve as organizers of English clubs 
and could probably carry on with other characteristically human 
activities, too. I believe it will be more productive to approach 
the teaching problem in terms of maximum efficiency for the 
maximum number of teachers and students rather than to be 
concerned first about substitution and replacement of certain 
present services by gadgetry. 

If we approach the problem in this way, we may well come 
up with an increasing advocacy of a gradually changing role for 
the teacher. We have long ago advocated that he stop going 
into long grammatical explanations. Books and laboratory equip- 
ment, when available, have made it inefficient for him to serve 
as a mechanical prompter for extensive individual drill in the 
large classroom situation. The new equipment and materials 
could make it inefficient for the teacher to go into detailed ex- 
planations of meaning or into lengthy attempts to describe a 
situation which might elicit a given pattern. Assuming good 
film materials, the teacher would now have a readily available 
tool for that. 

The teacher could get on with his job of introducing new 
material, guiding, helping, and correcting the student as he 
progresses and testing him for the purpose of selecting appro- 
priate material adjusted for group and individual needs and in- 
terests. Obviously this teacher needs a higher degree of lin- 
guistic and pedagogic sophistication—no less in engaging in 
conversation with students than in the activities listed above. 
Finally, he would also continue the traditional teacher's role 
of encourager and adviser. 

As in the case of the book and recorded material, the new 
laboratory equipment and materials should be so introduced as 
to increase the likelihood of service in developing the teacher's 
personal competence in his subject. It should allow the very 
good teacher to have a greater total impact in quality of prod- 
uct first (but also possibly in total numbers of students in some 
few cases). It should enhance the role of the teacher. 
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I believe laboratory equipment and materials have a poten- 
tial role in the teacher training program itself, but in any case 
the teacher should be familiar with laboratory type approaches 
to assistance in the teaching of a foreign or second language. 

Without fear we should continue experimentation and com- 
parative testing of all new materials and not only let our | 
teachers-in-training in on the results but encourage them to 
participate in this lively and stimulating endeavor. 
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THE CULTURAL PREPARATION OF THE TEACHER 
OF ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 


Albert H. Marckwardt 
The University of Michigan 


For many years foreign language study, in this country at 
least, has been justified on the ground that proficiency in the 
language constitutes a key to the understanding of the culture 
of a country and the psychology and personality traits of its 
people. Today we continue to accept this premise, tempered 
only perhaps by the somewhat more cautious caveat that such 
cultural insights will be attained only if they occupy a promi- 
nent place among the language course objectives and if some 
way of implementing them can be carefully worked out. 

Certainly one of the aims which an agency like USIA or 
possibly the Peace Corps program hopes to achieve in its Eng- 
lish teaching, as well as in its other cultural programs, is an 
understanding of the United States and of the American people. 
Similarly, unless students from abroad who come to study in 
the United States do manage to acquire such a cultural rap- 
prochement from their English courses and their orientation 
experiences, a large part of the purpose in having them here 
goes unrealized. 

The point that this understanding is by no means an auto- 
matic by-product of language study, whether English, Russian, 
or Swahili, has already been made. It must be planned, must 
constitute an integral, though not necessarily an overt, part of 
the curriculum. Such planning requires culturally oriented ma- 
terials on the one hand, and culturally sophisticated teachers 
to present them on the other. 

This is scarcely the place to discuss culturally oriented 
materials. Nevertheless, we do depend upon a contrastive lin- 
quistic analysis to identify those features of a target language 
which will require little conscious drill because they are the 
same in the native language of the learner, as well as those 
features of the target language which will require concentrated 
drill to fix them as automatic responses because they differ 
from patterns of the native language. Just so, it may be rea- 
sonably maintained that contrastive cultural analyses are equally 
important in terms of the aims of language study that have just 
been stated. 
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Our concern here, however, is with the teacher and with 
“he program designed to train or educate him. We grant an 
important place to linguistics in a curriculum intended to pre- 
pare effective teachers because we hope that the individual 
teacher will be able to control his textbook rather than to have 
it dominate him. We hope that he may be able to analyze the 
individual or group difficulties of his students and then to sup- 
plement or clarify the text when the occasion arises. In short, 
we hope to achieve in the well-prepared teacher a high degree 
of linguistic sophistication and intellectual self-reliance. 

The moment that the development of cultural insights and 
cultural understanding becomes an important course aim, cul- 
tural sophistication becomes a requisite for success in teach- 
ing. Moreover, just as there are two facets to linguistic sophis- 
tication, namely a scientifically sound concept of the structure 
of both the target and the native language, so are there two 
corresponding elements which are included in an adequate pro- 
gram of cultural preparation. 

The teacher of English as a foreign language must be 
equipped with a well-rounded knowledge of the culture or cul- 
tures represented by his students. The necessity of this is 
readily apparent if he is to pursue his career in a foreign coun- 
try, but it is equally necessary, although perhaps less readily 
attainable, if he practices his profession at home. 

How else will he even begin to comprehend the shock that 
the single pronoun of address in English will cause in his ac- 
tive Japanese students whose cultures as wellas whose language 
is marked by an honorific hierarchy? How else will he under- 
stand that a swift, stream-lined progression which is considered 
a virtue, not only in the English essay or na1rative but in nearly 
all situations involving communication between English-speaking 
persons will seem hasty and skeletal in a culture such as the 
Southeast Asian which delights in a somewhat baroque elabora- 
tion of detail. The old story about the girl who meant ''maybe" 
when she said ''no" and "yes'' when she said 'maybe"' has some- | 
thing instructive in it for us, in reverse at least, for there are. 
cultures in which a flat unmodified negative is never given as 
a direct reply, except perhaps as an absolute insult. And note | 
that I have dealt here with cultural patterns which have linguis- | 
tic as well as behavioral implications. 

In the course of our work in preparing teachers many of | 


us have discovered that the innocence of the American about | 


foreign cultures is equaled only by his ignorance of his own. 
How many of us can give a cogent explanation of our tendency 
toward quantitative statements and evaluations. For our tendency 
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toward gilding the commonplace with the aura of the elegant. 
For our predilection toward overstatement rather than the under- 
statement characteristic of the British. For our firm commit- 
ment to local control of public education—something which is 
always puzzling to foreigners. 

Or, to reverse the procedure and go from the historical 
fact to the modern consequence, what was the impact of the 
frontier upon the American character and value system? How 
are the facts of settlement history reflected in our present re- 
gional subcultures or, for that matter, our dialects? To what 
degree did the intellectual temperament of the two outstanding 
minds of the eighteenth century, Franklin and Jefferson, shape 
the subsequent development of our science and technology? 
What were the relative influence of Mary Wollstonecraft and 
Hannah More upon the position of women in this country? The 
answers to questions such as these are indispensable to an 
understanding of ourselves as a people, and without understand- 
ing, interpretation is reduced to impotence. 

Closely connected with this is another tactical point which 
should not escape our notice. Though the effectiveness of Ameri- 
can linguistically oriented teaching materials has been clearly 
demonstrated, the teacher who employs them is likely to be re- 
garded as a skillful technician, but somewhat limited. In many 
countries, language teaching is still chiefly in the control of 
those whose education has been strongly colored by a belletris- 
tic tradition. If the American teacher can talk with certain of 
his foreign counterparts not merely about the efficacy of pat- 
tern practice or the syntactic role of suprasegmentals but about 
the New England Renaissance, the Gilded Age, The Revolt of the 
Twenties, and better yet to a German about Novalis and Tieck 
or to a Mexican about Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz or Don José 
Joaquin Fernandez de Ligardi, and needless to say give evidence 
of having read them, he will find an attitude far more receptive 
toward his ideas of proper language pedagogy. 

In short, the knowledge and the intellectual approach which 
I feel to be a helpful complement to the linguistic competence 
and the methodological virtuousity of the teacher might well be 
characterized as a happy combination of the sensitivity of the 
well-read person, the breadth of the cultural historian and the 
objectivity of the cultural anthropologist—and much of the sub- 
ject matter appropriate to all three fields. 

I am quite aware that what I am proposing as a highly de- 
sirable component of the equipment of the teacher of English 
as a second language will not be accomplished in a summer train- 
ing course, nor for that matter ina one-year graduate program. 
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On the one hand, I am talking about elements in a continuing 
education which should be the concern, indeed the responsibility 
of every member of this division of our profession. On the 
other, I am suggesting that it is high time that we stop think- 
ing only of relatively short-term training and turn our attention 
to long-term career preparation in which some of the areas of 
study I have mentioned should form part of the undergraduate 
experience of those who elect to follow this field and others 
might well be appropriate to a carefully-devised doctoral pro- 


gram. 
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PRONOMINALS AND STRESS IN 
ENGLISH CONJUNCTIONS* 


Lila R. Gleitman 
University of Pennsylvania 


My intent in this paper is to describe the distribution of 
the word one, relative to other words, as it appears in English 
sentences. Consider for a moment the expression: 


(1) I saw the Queen of England and you saw one.” 


This expression is manifestly peculiar, and informants doubt 
its grammaticalness. The first explanation given of the diffi- 
culty by naive speakers is that "there is only one Queen of 
England." This statement has a certain surface validity, but 
after some reflection it seems almost paradoxically irrelevant. 
There is, after all, the expression: 


(2) J saw the tall Queen of England and you saw the short 
one. 


Presumably, inasmuch as there was only one Queen of England 
before, there still is only one, and the utterance is so much 
nonsense; yet it does not seem to be grammatically peculiar. 
The situation becomes even more complicated when we notice 
that there is nothing extraordinary about the expression. 


(3) J saw the Queen of England and you saw her. 


You may say: "But there you are talking about one and 
the same person.'' That may be true, but it does not clear 
things up a bit. I could very well talk about two different peo- 
ple with a sequence of morphemes identical to that used in (3): 


(4) I saw the Queen of England and you saw her. 


We cannot describe the peculiarity of (1) by any direct discus- 
sion of reference, since the problem of reference itself quickly 


I This paper was written while the author was associated with the National Science 
Foundation Transformation and Discourse Analysis Project at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and is part of the work on English grammar which is an aspect of that project. I am 
greatly indebted to Professors H. Hoenigswald, F. Southworth, P. Ziff and H. Herzberger 
for invaluable comments and suggestions. 

Italics are used in example sentences to indicate strong stress, as in ordinary 
English orthography. 
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becomes opaque. What can be said is this: If a pronoun were 
substituted for one in (1), then it would be all right. If the 
definite article in (1) were replaced by the indefinite article, 
then it would be all right. 

This is not, however, a systematic or comprehensive solu- 
tion. It says nothing about the concomitant stress features 
of the example sentences; in fact, it says little about the rela- 
tionship of (1) to the other examples. Furthermore, we intui- 
tively feel that all these sentences are related to sentences 
with noun-phrases appearing where the pronominals now appear, 
e.g.: 


(5) I saw a Queen of England and you saw a Queen of Eng- 
land. 

(6) I saw the Queen of England and you saw the Queen of 
England. 


What I am looking for, then, in order to describe the dis- 
tribution of one, is an analysis that takes into account the felt 
relationship of this morpheme to pronouns and noun-phrases of 
particular kinds in particular contexts. If that analysis is 
really sound, it ought at the same time to explain the intuition 
that the use of these morphemes is bound up, however indirect- 
ly, with questions of referential distinctions. 

In the light of the example sentences, it appears that con- 
siderations of stress must be central in the solution. Given 
that (3) and (4) differ only in the position of stress, that con- 
clusion is inescapable. The two expressions (as utterances) 
can be neatly set apart by English speakers, and any complete 
linguistic description must take that fact into account. 

Linguists are often chary of basing grammatical statements 
on distinctions of stress, partly because it is so difficult to 
measure stress (or to agree about it), partly because its role 
as a syntactically conditioned effect is so difficult to assess. 
However, a great deal has been done in the last few years to 
integrate a statement about stress and intonation pattern into 
a description of English; particularly, Stockwell® has provided 
a general method whereby intonation patterns can be described 
satisfactorily in the framework of a generative grammar. I 
must here digress to restate this problem, although I will be 
adding nothing new to the telling. Nevertheless, what I propose 
to do later must be set into context. 

Apparently, three phonemes of stress are associated with 
English words. (These are usually called primary, secondary, 


3Stockwell (4). 
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and tertiary stress, but the phonemic details will not concern 
us here.) Words can be differentiated reliably on the basis of 
these distinctions, e.g.: 


convict / convict 
Stress also distinguishes between constructions, e.g.: 
master builder / master builder 


In this latter case, there being indefinitely many compound- 
nouns that can be constructed, no simple description by listing 
can be given of the stress pattern. Furthermore, larger con- 
structions such as sentences also have stress and intonation 
patterns associated with them. Since we cannot list sentences, 
there being indefinitely many of them, recursive rules must be 
devised to describe the occurring stress patterns. 

Word-stress and various types of constructionally pre- 
scribed stress occur together in the same sentence, on the 
same elements. Since only a small number of phonemic dis- 
tinctions can be made by speakers, it is a foregone conclusion 
that there will be occasions on which certain distinctions must 
wash out. You might try, for example, to say the following in 
the case where you mean "four different Johns": 


(7) John saw John but John saw John. 


Informants generally are in doubt about how to pronounce the 
fourth repetition. In practice, we must admit that certain con- 
siderations of stress override others; with a limited number 
of phonemic entities, only a limited number of oppositions can 
be maintained at any one time. 

In the normal case, given a word like dissimilar, we can 
expect that its main stress occurs on the second syllable. In 
certain contexts, however, it appears on another syllable; for 
example, in the utterance: 


(8) I said similar, not dissimilar. 


In this case, we say that the stress on dis is "contrastive." 
Contrastive stress usually is phonemically primary stress, but 
it need not be. Contrastive stress is simply "non-normal" 
stress, and its phonemic manifestations vary. 

The relative stress on sentential elements is in part de- 
scribed by Stockwell. Further, he provides a description of 
contrastive stress that sets it apart from normal stress: 
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. this set of rules... gives us among other things a way of 
specifying what we mean by a "colorless" or "normal" intona- 
tion pattern; it is that pattern which emerges from the applica- 


tion of constituent structure rules and those optional transforma- | 


tions which do not operate specifically to shift the position of the 
intonation pattern in the string. "Normal" intonation is, in ef- 
fect, the consequence of failing to elect an optional transforma- 
tion of shift. We think of it as the "normal" pattern because it 
is the obligatory pattern equivalent to zero, in the sense that it 
occurs automatically if the intonation-pattern rules are, so to 
speak, left alone... .4 


Stockwell's point here is that a minimum of operations 
produces a given intonation pattern for a sentence; that is a 
normal pattern. A pattern he calls contrastive takes an addi- 
tional rule to produce. 

Let us look again at sentences (3) and (4). Which is nor- 
mal? Is either one normal? Stockwell's transformation of 
shift tells nothing about whether (3) or (4) is normal, nor 
should it. The rules for conjunction include rules for stress, 
and these would necessarily override the specifications for 
stress given on unconjoined sentences. We need only note that 
the emphatic transformation, or the transformation of shift, 
will give (3) and (4) a host of other stress patterns for this 
sequence of morphemes. This must be set straight, since pre- 
sumably the stress patterns of (3) and (4) are normal for con- 
joined sentences. The difference between (3) and (4) is not patent- 
ly a matter of emphasis. Semantically, it is much more; and 
I shall end by claiming that syntactically it is much more. 

I have been led by the example sentences and their stress 
patterns to look specifically at conjunctions. This is not an 
accident. The task is to describe the distribution of the word 
one, presumably a pronominal, and that will involve showing 
why it turns up so often in the second conjunct of a conjunc- 
tion; while pronominals of all kinds appears in unconjoined 
sentences, they seem to have a special relationship to conjunc- 
tion. It will therefore prove convenient to talk first about one 
in the context of conjunctions. 

Let me tie things together one more time. The stress 
pattern of certain sentences is statable, and certain patterns 
can be characterized as normal. This characterization is in- 
adequate for conjunctions. Two different stress-patterns occur 
in (3) and (4) and neither seems inthis sense non-normal. The 
word one, iike the pronouns of (3) and (4), appears most 


4Stockwell (4), pp. 361-362. 
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typically in conjunctions. It may be stressed or unstressed in 
this context, and the transformation of shift is again inadequate 
to describe that fact, e.g.: 


(9) J saw a man and you saw one. 
(10) J saw two men and you saw one. 


Neither of these seems abnormal; they simply differ. 

The distribution of the word one overlaps that of stressed 
and unstressed pronouns and that of stressed and unstressed 
noun-phrases. But the distribution of one is not identical to 
that of any pronoun or noun-phrase. We could not write her 
for one in (2) and preserve grammaticalness. We could not 
write one for her in (3) and preserve grammaticalness. In 
summary, there are two problems: (a) when pronominals are 
stressed under conjunctions, and (b) which pronominals are al- 
lowable in which conjunctions under what conditions. That is 
the whole task. Only by performing it can we see why (1) is 
a peculiar sentence. 

It is readily apparent that in all of the example sentences, 
the conjuncts of the conjunction are quite alike in their struc- 
tures. It is especially obvious that elements shared in com- 
mon by both conjuncts receive low stress, e.g., saw the Queen 
in: 

(11) J saw the Queen and you saw the Queen 


or, alternatively, that the non-shared elements receive strong 
stress. Intuitively, this is a normal or colorless pattern for 
the utterance. It would be less normal to say: 


(12) I saw the Queen and you saw the Queen.® 
It would be normal to say: 
(13) I saw the Queen and you heard the Queen.°® 


(12) seems to be contrastive in the sense described by Stock- 
well; (13) does not. But the constituent structures of (12) and 
(13) are identical. What is different is this: in (12) the two 
verbs are morphologically identical; in (13) they are not. The 
stress-pattern of a conjunction is set, at least in part, by the 
degree to which there is repetition across the conjuncts. In 


5 The expected stress on / and you in (12) and (13) (and some later examples) often 


ee 


is absent. This seems to be the ‘twashing out’’ effect noted above. There is an overriding 
need for stress on the verb of these sentences, though for different reasons, and the stress 
expected on other elements may have to be lightened because of the shortage of stress- 


phonemes. 
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short, vepeated material loses stress under conjunction; non- 
repeated material gains stress under conjunction.°® 

At first glance, pronouns seem to be a specific exception 
to this hypothesis. The word her is morphologically different 
from the expression the Queen of England. By this hypothesis, 
it should be stressed. In sentence (4) it is. But in sentence 
(3) it is not. 

When the unstressed pronoun appears in (3) we take it that 
it refers to the Queen of England, just as the noun-phrase, the 
Queen of England, refers to the Queen of England. When the 
stressed pronoun appears in (4) we take it that it most prob- 
ably refers not to the Queen of England, or at least to the self- 
same Queen of England, but to somebody else. Empirically, 
when her is described by informants as a repetition of the 
noun-phrase the Queen of England, it has low stress. When 
her is described as not a repetition of the noun-phrase, it has 
relatively greater stress. Now the original position is re- 
trieved. Repeated material loses stress. Non-repeated ma- 
terial gains stress. 

But so far it is only intuition about meaning that supports 
the hypothesis for the case of pronouns. Her and the Queen of 
England have so far not been shown to be identical in any 
formally describable way. The formal identity is described 
below. 

Notice that the following sentences are not unrelated to 
each other: 


(14) Churchill saw the Queen of England, and Halifax saw 
the Queen of England. 

(15) Churchill saw the Queen of England, and Halifax saw 
her. 

(16) Churchill saw the Queen of England, and Halifax did. 

(17) Churchill and Halifax saw the Queen of England. 


Speakers persist in saying that (15), (16), and (17) "mean 
the same as" (14), or that (14) is the explicit way of saying 
(15), (16), or (17). If this is true, then it is also true that we 
are seldom explicit, since (14) is by far the rarest of these 
statements. In fact, (14) only surely means what we mean by 
the others under circumstances in which we would probably 
avoid it in favor of one of the others. There is no guarantee 
whatever, given (14), that the Queen seen by Churchill is the 


An explicit formulation of this position and a statement of the conditions under 
which it applies are beyond the range of this paper. They are best given with a general 


statement of the rules for conjunction, for which see Gleitman (1). 
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Queen seen by Halifax. In the other cases that is made explic- 
it, apparently, precisely by not repeating the noun-phrase at 
all, but by somehow deforming it.’ The limiting case can be 
seen in the following sentences: 


(18) The Queen of England came home and the Queen of 
England ate dinner. 
(19) The Queen of England came home and ate dinner. 


When the noun-phrase is repeated, it is unclear whether there 
has been a repetition of referent. When it is not repeated, 
astonishingly enough, we are unambiguously aware that there 
has been a repetition. 

At this point, I will develop the notion of loss of stress 
much further than I have thus far. «Previously, whenI said an 
element came to have low stress because it was a repeated 
element, that statement could be taken literally. The stress 
on saw in sentence (11) is demonstrably, physically, less than 
the stress on saw in sentence (13). Let us call this repetition- 
conditioned loss of stress ''stress-reduction."" I will extend 
this notion to describe certain cases of pronominalization and 
deletion. 

My supposition is that pronominalization and deletion are 
two processes akin to explicit stress-reduction; pronouns and 
deletions are manifest effects of the permitted unstressing of 
repeated material. Thus (19) is related to (18) and (15) to 
(14). As soon as deletion and pronominalization are thus re- 
lated to each other and to literal stress-reduction, the semantic 
relationship among (14), (15), (16) and (17) and between (18) 
and (19) is formally explicated. The intuition that (14) is prior 
to, or more explicit than, (15), (16) or (17) is given support. 

The semantic justification for extending the notion of stress- 
reduction is clear. Formal justification is given by the simpli- 
fication involved in reducing at least two phenomena to one: 
deletion and pronominalization are similarly described.*° The 
rules for conjunction are also simplified, because all conjunc- 
tions can be taken to be on sentences, none on clauses or 
words. The empirical justification is just this: those cases 
of pronominals that are covered by the hypothesis have low 
stress. Those cases excluded have strong stress. While the 
hypothetical deletion cannot realistically be said to have strong 
or weak stress, it is not counterintuitive to suppose that it 
exists as a "'stressless'' element. In any case, theoretical en- 
tities are no rarity in linguistic descriptions. 


7This point has also been made by Herzberger (3). 
8cf., Gleitman (1). 
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It follows that the stressed pronoun of (14) is not a reduc- 
tion.? The concomitant feature of low stress is absent. Her 
occurs here no differently in sense or construction than any 
noun-phrase (with the explicit exception of the noun-phrase the 
Queen of England). The presumed increasingly strong phonemic 
stresses in (7) are no different. Strong stress indicates that 
no repetition is intended. 

All this is a corrected restatement of the supposition that 
pronouns and deletions sometimes replace nouns and noun- 
phrases, a supposition that everyone makes anyhow, which is 
to its credit. The analogy of deletions and pronominalizations 
to allomorphic variation is close and, to me, appealing; but in 
the context of certain linguistic theory such pervasive neutrali- 
zation may be sufficiently*terrifying to be avoided. 

The relationship among repeated noun-phrases, pronouns, 
and deletions in conjunctions can be stated formally without 
reference to the accompanying stress alternations. By intro- 
ducing some boundary symbols into the description of sentences 
as strings of abstract symbols, we can describe the conditions 
for pronominalization and deletion. Morphologically distinct 
elements (or sequences of elements) matched in parallel struc- 
tures receive a mark "!'' which prohibits a process we can 
continue to call reduction. Morphologically identical elements 
matched in parallel structures receive the mark "r'', which al- 
lows the reduction process. The symbols can be placed me- 
chanically. Their interpretation as degree of relative stress- 
ing is strictly speaking unnecessary to the formal representation 
of sentences; but, as we have seen, this interpretation does re- 
flect a strong empirical correlation. 

We can now return to the question set on page 158. How 
can the distribution of the word one be stated? It is convenient 
to say that there are two separate morphemes with this phone- 
mic shape: 

One, is a pronominal, replacing nominals marked "'r" 
under restricted conditions. (1) and (2) exemplify the need for 
restriction. Given the hypothesis of stress-reduction, the 


%In the context of Discourse Analysis (2), in which inter-sentential restrictions may 
be describable, perhaps all pronouns can be treated as pronominalizations, i.e., reductions. 
Barring such a technique, it is difficult to describe the constraints imposed by one sen- 
tence upon another. In isolated cases, however, it can be seen that the hypothesis pro- 
posed here can account for restrictions on some sequences of sentences. The sequence: 
(a) John likes snow. (b) It is snowing. (c) So do I. is peculiar, while (a), (c), (b) and (b), 
(a), (c) are not. The hypothesis proposed here relieves us of the burden of including sen- 
tences with the format of (c) among kernels, by describing a similar reduction on sentence 
predicates. Predicate-reduction is apparent also in single sentence, e.g. (17). 
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restrictions can be stated mechanically, without reference to 
reference. Consider the following: 


(20) J saw a house and you saw one. 
(21) I saw a big house and you saw a small one. 
(22) I saw a big brown house and you saw a small one. 


(23) J saw a big brown brick house and you saw a small one. 


What does one replace? In these cases: 


(20) a house or: Article-Noun 
(21) house or: Noun 
(22) brown house or: Adjectiveg-Noun 


(23) brown brick house, or: Adjectiveg-Adjective3-Noun 


Is this the sum of possibilities? Presumably not. We can al- 
ways increase the number of adjectives, e.g.: 


(24) I saw a dilapidated big brown brick house and you saw a 
Fine one. 


where one replaces: 


(24) big brown brick house or: Adjectiveg-Adjective3-Adjec- 
tive,-Noun 


Thus in principle we can never get to the end of the list of 
sequences for which one may substitute, without limiting the 
allowable structure of noun-phrases. 

Alternatively, we might try to say that one replaces either 
the noun-phrase, or all but the first adjective and the noun; but 
this fails for: 


(25) I saw a big brown house and you saw a small green one. 


By now a simple answer seems obvious: One replaces 
everything after the last stressed (!) morpheme in the pre- 
conjunctive noun-phrase. The rules can be written as follows: ‘© 


T...!...Nr — T.. .1-one, 

oT... Me. ..1 . .! 
iti =T,(NP)r —— he, she, it (+ case + plural) 
iv To(NP)r — he, she, it (+ case + plural) 

Ty-one, ney 


10The following symbols are used: 


! = heavy stress Tj =4 pl = plural 

r = reduced-stress NP = noun-phrase ... = any sequence of 

T = Article (NP) = noun-phrase without morphemes 

T= the the substituent T,X, = any morpheme car- 
N = noun rying number 
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Rules i-iv are optional. That is, reduction is not neces- 
sary to synthesize grammatical sentences. In the group of 
examples below, the ''a'' sentences are the outcome of conjunc- 
tion rules where the option of using 7-zv was not taken. The 
"b'' and ''c'' sentences show the effects of reduction. Rule v 
is an obligatory morphophonemic adjustment. The same rules 
operate in case the Article does not appear in a plural noun- 
phrase, provided the head noun is a count-noun. Mass-nouns 
are excluded altogether. 

Nothing is said in the above rules about the conditions for 
placing '!"" and "r''. That is beyond the scope of this discus- 
sion; i-v tell only this much: if a reduction of a noun-phrase 
is indicated by the placing of these symbols, the reduced noun- 
phrase will have the form prescribed here. 

The rules apply successively, and they will lead to absurd 
results if the order of application is not observed. They state 
this: If the head noun of a noun-phrase is unstressed, while 
there are stressed pre-nominal (2) or post-nominal (zi) modi- 
fiers, any unstressed pre-nominal modifiers, as well as the 
head noun, are dropped in favor of one,, while everything else 
stands as it was, e.g.: 


(26a) J saw a tall old man and you saw a short old man. 
(26b) J saw a tall old man and you saw a short one. 


(27a) J saw a man with a beard and you saw a man with a 
moustache. 

(27b) J saw a man with a beard and you saw one with a mous- 
tache. 


If the entire noun-phrase is unstressed (it may or may not in- 
clude modifiers), it is dropped in favor of a pronominal or the 
morpheme one, if it is the type of noun-phrase containing the 
indefinite Article: 


(28a) J saw a man and you saw a man. 
(28b) J saw a man and you saw one. 
(28c) J saw a man and you saw him. 


It is dropped in favor of a pronominal (but not one,) if it is 
the type of noun-phrase containing the definite Article: 


(29a) J saw the man and you saw the man. 
(29b) J saw the man and you saw him. 


In the case of ii above, the result sometimes is the contiguous 
sequence a one (Tj-one 1), in which case (by v) it is adjusted 
to one, ©.g.: 
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(30a) J saw a man with a moustache and you saw a man with 


a beard. 

(30b) J saw a man with a moustache and you saw a one with a 
beard. 

(30c) J saw a man with a moustache and you saw one with a 
beard. 


We now turn to the second and separate morpheme onég. 
The solution is similar. It involves a special rule calling for 
stress on Articles, whether the same or different, when in 
parallel syntactic position. Stressed Articles are said to have 
stressed allomorphs, as follows: 


vt T,! —*» oneg, another (+ plural)” 
vii Tg! —» this, that (+ plural)"’ 


These rules apply before i-v above. 

Ihave, in summary, claimed that there are two morphemes 
one, a stressed allomorph of the indefinite Article (oneg) and a 
reduced-stress pronominal (ove,). So far as I can see, there 
is no need to distinguish between the numeral one and oneg. 

What, then, is peculiar about the sentence: 


(1) J saw the Queen of England, and you saw one. 


Given the above formulation, this would be (if it could be) be- 
fore reduction: 


(la) J saw the Queen of England, and you saw a Queen of Eng- 
land 


because rule 777 gives noun-phrases with the indefinite Article 
as the only source when the entive noun-phrase is replaced by 
one;. But then we should be forced by the hypothesis of, repe- 
tition-conditioned stress alternation to stress (i.e., mark "!") 
the non-identical morphological elements in identical syntactic 
positions, i.e.: 


(1b) J saw the Queen of England and you saw a Queen of Eng- 
land. 


After applying the morphophonemic rules yielding stressed al- 
lomorphs of Articles, we derive: 


(1c) I saw this Queen of England and you saw another Queen 


of England. 

The plural forms necessary are as follows: 
one, + pl — ones one, +pl —> some 
this + pl —» these another + pl —» other 


that + pl —> those 
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This result is now, of course, open to optional reduction, yield- 
ing: 


(1d) I saw this Queen of England and you saw another one. 


(1d) is a meaningful and grammatical sentence. The result 
(1) is blocked from the beginning by the obligatory stress rule. 

One further descriptive detail must be added. The mor- 
pheme one, is obligatorily deleted wherever a ''concordance- 
carrying’ element contiguously precedes it. Explicitly, 
where one; is immediately preceded by the plural morpheme, 
a numeral, or the genitive morpheme, it is deleted. We can 
write this: 


Notice, for example, that adjectives do not carry concordance. 
Therefore, if an adjective intervenes between X, and one, the 
deletion does not occur. With ordinals followed by singular 
one, and with other followed by singular or plural one, the 
rule is optional; otherwise it is obligatory. The following are 
examples of the working of this rule: 


(31a) the two ones in France - the two in France 
(31b) the two old ones in France - the two old ones in France 
(32a) many ones - many 

(32b) many old ones - many old ones 

(33a) one one - one 

(33b) one old one - one old one 

(34a) the seven ones - the seven 

(34b) the seven old ones - the seven old ones 
(35a) John's ones - John's 

(35b) John's old ones - John's old ones 
(36a) the other one - the other one 

(36b) the other one - the other 

(36c) the other old one - the other old one 
(37a) the eighth one - the eighth one 

(37b) the eighth one - the eighth 

(37c) the eighth ones' - the eighth ones 
(37d) the eighth old one(s) - the eighth old one(s) 


A further rule may be required, depending on whether these 
ones as well as these is to be considered acceptable. 

It may be said in conclusion that these features of English 
syntax serve a semantic function. Embedded in the formal 
syntax is the distinction between '"'same" and "other" referent. 
There is no need to say that there is a separate noun-phrase 


as 
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Queen of England for every Queen of England. But we are 
justified, somewhat obliquely, in saying that there is a way of 
repeating Queen of England without fear of misunderstanding. 
I can say: 


I rode the horse and you rode him. 
or else: J rode a horse and you rode one. 


but then I will be allowed that that may be a horse of another 
color. 
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SOME NEGLECTED ASPECTS OF PARSING?! 


R. B. Lees 
University of Illinois 


It is not customary for linguists to discuss the parsing of 
sentences, at least under that name; and I have the impression 
that among some modern linguists the notion of parsing has 
been very unfashionable. Perhaps the main reason is that 
parsing is strongly associated with elementary-school doctrines 
on grammar, and as is well known by linguists, these are all 
antediluvian superstitions. But by "neglected aspects of pars- 
ing’ I mean to refer to aspects which have been neglected not 
by school teachers alone, but by linguists themselves; and I 
shall take the truly unorthodox position, in fact, the perhaps 
traitorous position, that there are some aspects of grammatical 
structure of which the elementary-school teacher has long been 
aware but for which the modern so-called "descriptive" lin- 
guist has provided little if any explanation or enlightenment. 

Let us take note of three main reasons for the linguist's 
disparaging attitude toward school grammar. First, the school 
teacher is charged with being prescriptive rather than descrip- 
tive, fighting a pointless battle to maintain archaic speech 
forms in the face of inevitable and natural language change. I 
suppose that by now most are agreed that children are going 
to speak the prevailing dialect or their culture or of the most 
prestigious sector of it perhaps, but that on the other hand, 
the school is responsible for teaching them the prescriptive 
rules of good behavior in correct use of the formal written 
dialect if they are to grow up literate. 

Second, the teacher is charged with using vague semantic 
terminology in describing the grammatical features of our lan- 
guage. Most linguists appear to be in agreement that semantic 
designations are indeed vague and uninformative, especially to 
children who speak the language natively anyway. In other 
words, everyone is convinced that, even though it is largely 
true, it is unilluminating to baptize with the term "noun" the 
"name of a person, place, or thing." If a person understands 
English sentences sufficiently well to know which are the names, 


IThis abstract of Mr. Lees’ remarks was made by Prof. Lois McIntosh of the Univer- 


sity of California, Los Angeles. 
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then it is pointless to replace the term "name" by the techni- 
cal term "noun."" It is equally pointless, though perhaps less 
vague to employ "formal" definitions like ''A noun is any word 
which can be inflected by the addition of -s."" When one knows 
which words can be so inflected, no new insight is given to the 
name "noun."" Neither the vague nor the precise definition suc- 
ceeds in capturing the desired concept of "nominal expression 
in English." If it is possible to capture this idea at all, it re- 
quires much deeper insight into the grammatical machinery of 
English. 

The third charge is that the school teacher's attempts to 
formulate rules for analyzing arbitrarily chosen sentences seem 
to be easily confutable by readily available counter-examples, 
or that the exceptions to such rules always outnumber the ex- 
ample sentences successfully analyzed by them. But in every 
case in which the linguist has attempted to repair the difficul- 
ty by giving different or more complicated or formal rather 
than semantically based rules, the same charge can be leveled 
fairly against him. For example, the old-fashioned rule that 
the subject of a sentence may be identified by isolating the ex- 
pression which refers to whatever the sentence ''talks about" 
is said to be unworkable, not only because it is based on the 
vague semantic notion of "talk about,'' but also because even 
in cases which are not vague, it fails correctly to identify the 
subject: note sentences like It is the linguist who is wrong. 
The sentence is unambiguously about the linguist, but the sub- 
ject is the word it. 

The descriptive linguist would seek to avoid this difficulty 
by formulating a rule to find the subject by locating the nomi- 
nal expression in the sentence which occupies a certain posi- 
tion with respect to the other constituents. Beside the unjusti- 
fied assumption in this reformulation that nominal expressions 
can themselves be identified correctly beforehand, the new rule 
fails because there zs no particular position which can be speci- 
fied explicitly on which subjects of sentences will be found, 
except for some previously chosen special type of sentence. 
But anyone who knew beforehand just which expressions the 
rule applies to correctly would already have that very knowl- 
edge of grammatical structure which it is the purpose of the 
rule to provide. 

It is truly curious and a little sad how few linguists have 
ever come to see where the real trouble lies. It seems very 
unpromising to attempt any further repair of the old unworka- 
ble rules, for all we ever achieve thereby are new unworkable 
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rules. While it is not really known whether there are any 
exact rules for correctly recognizing every presented example 
of some English expression type, there should nevertheless be 
no great difficulty in specifying expression types simply by 
giving explicit recipes for constructing each one from well 
chosen elements. This, I take it, has been the major goal of 
all traditional grammars... to tell the reader how to construct 
sentences correctly. I do not know where or when this goal 
was lost sight of, but both school teacher and modern struc- 
tural linguist have been struggling long and perhaps in vain to 
tell us how to supply each arbitrarily selected utterance with 
an analysis without having first specified just what a gram- 
matical analysis would be. 

Notice furthermore that there are two different demands 
of this kind which might be made. The linguist often speaks 
as though he might rationally seek an exact procedure to ana- 
lyze correctly any presented utterance, given only that utter- 
ance and perhaps some others with which to compare it. The 
school teacher, on the other hand, assumes a weaker demand, 
namely that there be exact rules to analyze presented utter- 
ances, given the utterance and the grammar of the language. 
It would, however, prove far more enlightening to the student 
if she were to concentrate her efforts upon explaining the par- 
ticularities of the grammar; that is, the rules for constructing 
correct sentences, not the putative rules for analyzing given 
sentences. 

A very small, but growing group of linguists, under the 
inspiration primarily of N) A Chomsky, has been attempting 
in recent years to study such sentence-enumerating sets of 
grammatical rules, with the conviction that more exact knowl- 
edge of grammars would certainly shed much light on a variety 
of aspects of language behavior. While it has not neglected 
other languages entirely, this study has achieved its most pene- 
trating results in the analysis of English. Stated succinctly 
and therefore not too lucidly, this effort might be summarized 
thus: we seek to formulate explicitly a finite set of grammati- 
cal rules, operating on a finite set of grammatical symbols, 
which exactly enumerates the infinite set of well-formed sen- 
tences of English and no non-sentences, and so specifies each 
one that to it is assigned its correct structural description. 

I should now like to explain in some detail what we have 
come to believe such a set of grammatical rules to look like, 
and then I shall be able to say how such a theory of linguistic 
structure can formalize, or explicate, certain neglected aspects 
of parsing. 
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Let me begin by mentioning briefly what some of the fea- 
tures of well-formed sentences are which we shall have to 
account for by means of the grammatical rules we formulate. 
If by ''sentence'' we mean a certain pronounceable sequence of 
sounds, then among our rules there will have to be a set which 
correctly assigns all those phonetic features which we have 
chosen for the physical description of speech. Nothing would 
be a sentence of English which did not consist of a sequence 
of bona fide words, or more accurately, of bona fide English 
morphemes, and therefore among our rules there will have to 
be a set which ensures the selection of such elements only 
from some given finite list of allowable morphemes, the lexi- 
con of the language. The rules will have to be so constructed 
that the chosen morphemes will appear only in allowable order 
and will have to distinguish properly between different but 
grammatically significant orders; in other words, the article 
must precede the noun, and subject and object of a verb can- 
not be freely interchanged, etc. 

The rules must be so constructed that certain elements of 
the sentence become subordinated to others, certain become 
modifiers of others. In fact, in general, the elements of a 
sentence may not be a simple string of concatenated words, 
but rather the successive parts must be thought of as grouped 
together with one another into superordinate parts; for example, 
in many cases one must distinguish between that subsequence 
which belongs to the subject and that which comprises the 
predicate. We would say, for instance, that the sentence: The 
women students are attempting new subjects contrasts not only 
in choice of words, but also in the way they are grouped to- 
gether, with the sentence: The women students are tempting 
new subjects. 

The pronounceable and bona fide words, their order, and 
the way in which they are bracketed together, however, do not 
account for all easily perceived grammatical contrasts. Notice 
the following structurally different sentences, all grouped in 
the same way: 


1) They were made by the wrong manufacturer. 
2) They were made by the wrong process. 
3) They were made by the wrong side of the building. 


Ordinarily, we should say that the prepositional phrase in by 
which ends these sentences is being used in different ways, 
though labeling the constituents in this final bracketed element 
with the usually accepted parts of speech does not distinguish 
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these different functions. We shall wish our rules to formu- 
late correctly this aspect of grammatical structure also, al- 
though it has never before been adequately treated in language 
studies. Finally, the grammar should account properly for the 
fact that certain sentence-types are clearly related to others, 
it must express this relation exactly, and it must explain our 
perception that sentences of various contrasting outward shape 
are nevertheless instances of the same type, as in the case of 
"interrogative'' sentences. 

These then are some of the requirements which one might 
reasonably set for an adequate theory of English "sentence- 
hood."' I am convinced that they can be met in an interesting 
and significant way, but to construct such an explicatory the- 
ory in detail is no trivial task. We seek an explicit formula- 
tion of each individual grammatical rule in all detail, and of 
the exact order in which these rules must be applied to enu- 
merate all the well-formed sentences of the language and to 
assign to each one its correct structural description. A great 
deal of progress has been achieved toward this goal, all of it 
through only the most patient working out of detailed gram- 
matical formulations, trial and error, casting and recasting of 
rules. I shall now try to convey in a succinct snap-shot ver- 
sion what such a theory of sentencehood, or grammar, appears 
to be like. 

The grammar contains two major components, or distinct 
sets of rules, called the syntax and the phonology. The syntax 
enumerates an infinite set of abstract representations of the 
sentences as strings of grammatical symbols, the symbols 
standing for individual morphemes, boundaries, syntactic cate- 
gories, etc. On each string is automatically imposed a bracket- 
ing structure, or parsing in the narrow sense, which can be 
represented as a branching tree of grammatical categories. 
The phonology, about which I shall say very little in this pre- 
sentation, serves to map each such syntactic string into another 
representation of the sentence in terms of the most detailed 
phonetic features chosen to transcribe sentences, that is, it 
serves to provide each sentence with its pronunciation. 

The rules of the syntax are again of two kinds; the first 
set serves to enumerate a_finite set of abstract representa- 
tions of so-called kernel-sentences, each with its branching- 
diagram of constituents; the second set of rules then serves 
to derive from these an infinite set of representations of all 
derived, or complex, sentences. The rules of the first com- 
ponent are all of the following form: XAY—» XZY, where A is 
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a single grammatical symbol, X and Y are arbitrary strings 
of grammatical symbols, possibly null, and Z is the particular 
expansion of A in the context X__Y. Thus the string Z is 
said to "be an A," in just the same sense as we say that the 
expression the little, old, brown, church "is a" nominal, or the 
abstract representation of certain expressions as Article + 
Adjective + Noun "is a'' nominal. Following this example fur- 
ther, if in our grammar of English the category of Nominal is 
represented by the symbol Nom, and Article = T, Adjective = A, 
Noun = N, then it is conceivable that the grammar might con- 
tain a "rewrite" or "expansion" rule of the form: 


Nom — T+A+#+WN 


exactly expressing this perception of grammatical form (in this 
particular case, the environment strings X and Y are both 
null). The little sub-tree corresponding to this expansion which 
appears as a part of the final branching-diagram of each sen- 
tence containing the constituent Noun is then: 


Nom 


The syntax operates like a logical or mathematical system 
consisting of an axiom and a set of rules-of-formation; the lat- 
ter permit the derivation of theorems from the axiom; if the 
rules permit a derivation to loop back on itself and pass through 
some stage again, then the rules-of- derivation will yield from 
the single axiom an infinite of theorems. In the special case 
of a natural-language syntax, the axiom is the single symbol S, 
standing for sentence, and the rules-of-formation are the gram- 
matical rules, such as those of the form XAY —»XZY; clearly, 
the first rule must consist of S alone on the left and on the 
right a representation of the most general aspect of sentence 
structure we believe valid for our language. For English this 
is undoubtedly: 


S — Subj. + Pred. 


expressing our conviction that all well-formed sentences of _ 
English consist of a subject and a predicate in that order, The 
lexicon of individual morphemes which are allowed in sentences 
is then simply a very long set of rules of the form: 


Nanimate — uncle 


Nan — oculist 
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Vin(transitive) Complete 


Az 


etc., the left-hand sides being representations of the most spe- 
cific syntactic categories relevant for the language, the right- 
hand sides the individual morphemes. 

Now, clearly, if each string to be expanded appeared only 
once on the left-hand side of a rule, then there would be only 
one sentence enumerated by the set of rules, and this would 
mean that we view all sentences of English to be of exactly 
the same type and consist of the same morphemes. Thus we 
must have many rules to expand the same constituent in differ- 
ent ways; for example, we should like to say that the Predicate 
may be either Transitive-Verb Phrase or an Intransitive Verb: 


Vir + Nom 
Pred —> 
Vin 


In this way, the set of kernel-sentences generated can grow 
beyond a single theorem. We believe that the set of rules in 


— clever 


this expansion part of the syntax does not permit looping back, 
and that therefore the set of kernel sentences is finite. 

Notice how such a set of rules generates recursively all 
representations of sentences: the axiom "says" that S is a 
sentence, and the rules of formation "say" successively that if 
S is a sentence then so is Subj plus Pred, and if Subj + Pred 
is a sentence then su is Subj plus Transitive Verb plus Object, 
etc., etc., through increasingly more specific representations 
until each sentence is enumerated as a string of individual 
morphemes. 

The rules of this expansion, or rewrite, section of the 
syntax are all so formulated that they apply or fail to apply 
just on the basis of the shape of the string so far developed. 
Now to achieve greater generalization it becomes desirable to 
formulate other rules in such a way that they can take account 
of not only the shape of a string but also of its derivational 


history. One of the reasons for this is that in general variousy- 


paths through the expansion rules can happen to yield identical 
strings, but because of the way the constituents are grouped we 
may wish to further derive new expressions only from one of 
the ambiguous strings involved. There are other compelling 
reasons to introduce into the grammar a new layer of rules 
having this power, rules which are defined not on strings but 
on constituent-structure trees. These rules serve to derive 
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complex sentences from the kernel sentences, and they can ef- 
fect permutations of elements and ellipses. 

In the case of the rewrite rules of the first section of the 
syntax, the constituent-structure of the resulting expanded ex- 
pressions was given automatically by the way the expansion 
rules operated upon the underlying strings. For these new 
rules, called grammatical transformations, it is necessary to 
specify in a special way how the constituent-structure of the 
resulting transforms is to be derived from that of the under- 
lying strings and the process which the rule in question sub- 
jects these strings to. In general it has been found that the 
ramified IC-structure of underlying representations is gradually 
erased by the application of grammatical transformations, es- 
pecially those which permute elements. 

The most characteristic grammatical transformations serve 
to embed a transformed version of one underlying sentence 
within another; when the embedded expression replaces a Nomi- 
nal constituent of the underlying matrix-sentence, the transform 
sentence contains a Nominalization. The process of nominaliz- 
ing sentences thus serves to extend the class of nominal ex- 
pressions from a finite set of noun morphemes to an infinite 
set of nominalizations. (There are corresponding sets of gram- 
matical transformation rules which extend the set of verbs, ad- 
jectives, and adverbs to infinite sets.) As an example, consider 
the sentence: 


We were caught unaware by the committee's appointment 
of John. 


The grammar enumerates this sentence as a complicated trans- 
form of the underlying kernel sentences: 


(1) The committee appoints John. 
(2) X caught + C us. (where X = abstract noun) 
(3) We are unaware. 


First sentence (1) is nominalized to The committee's appoint- 
ment of John and the result is substituted in for X in sentence 
(2) to yield 


(4) The committee's appointment of John caught + C us. 


Then the complex verb caught + C is extended to a new verb 
caught unaware by replacement of the "complement" constituent 
C by the Predicate constituent of Sentence (3) yielding: 


(5) The committee's appointment of John caught-unaware us. 
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Next a Passive transformation reforms Sentence (5): 


(6) We were caught unaware by the committee's appoint- 
ment of John. 


This infinite extendability of certain grammatical categories 
under grammatical transformation serves in turn to define the 
"major grammatical categories" of the language. Constituents | 
which under expansion were permitted to be chosen optionally 
can then be viewed as attributive to these categories. Thus, 
for example, the rules which expand the Nominal constituent 


are of the form (in part): 
Noun Phrase 


Nominal —> Personal Pronoun { 


Plural 
Proper Noun 


Noun Phrase — Article Substantive 


Substantive —» Adjectival Noun 


Count Noun 
Noun 
Uncountable Noun 


Thus, the constituent Adjectival is attributive to the major 
constituent Noun. Later, under certain grammatical transfor- 
mations this attributive is replaced by transforms of sentences, 
including especially the Predicate portion of Copula-type sen- 
tences, and it thus gives rise to all nominal modifiers such as 
Relative Clauses, Post-Nominal Modifiers, Adjectives, and the 
Possessive Genitive. These formal notions are what underlie 
the intuitive idea of "modifier." Their origins in the Copula 
Predicate explains the good correlation between modifiers and 
descriptive meanings. 

Let me now point out how the details of a sentence-generat- 
ing grammar as just described might formalize certain other 
aspects of sentence parsing. Grammar teachers have been en- 
joined not to speak of so-called "understood"' elements of a 
sentence. For example, it is perhaps no longer fashionable to 
say that an Imperative sentence contains an understood subject— 
you. And this is indeed a misleading way to describe the gram- 
matical structure of a sentence. Nevertheless, there is an 
important, intuitive perception of grammatical form which I 
believe underlies this mode of description, although modern 
linguistics has provided no explanation for such intuitions. 
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E. S. Klima has pointed out to me that it is convenient in 
formulating the rules which enumerate all Imperative sentences 
to derive the Imperative from a Modal sentence in will so that 
no special apparatus will be required to yield at the same 
time such echo-question sentences as: Close the door, -will 
you? The grammatical transformation which derives Impera- 
tives need only operate upon will-sentences, simply deleting 
the modal, thus: 


You will close the door —» You close the door. 


and a later optional rule can then delete the subject. Thus, 
Imperative sentences of the form Close the door do have, in 
a perfectly clear and formal sense, an underlying subject you 
...the old "understood" subject. Despite the murky contro- 
versy in recent linguistics about the use of so-called "zero 
elements" in grammatical analysis, the idea of elliptical con- 
stituents in a sentence has a purely formal explication in the 
automatic deletion of certain grammatical symbols from strings 
under transformational rules. 

Another intuitive notion about Subjects for which there is 
no reasonable treatment in recent linguistic work is the idea 
of the so-called "logical" subject as contrasted with the 'gram- 
matical'' subject of a sentence. Thus in Impersonal sentences 
like: It's hard to do that, or so-called Cleft-sentences like: 
It's the principle that counts, one used to say that the gram- 
matical subject of the sentence is zt but the logical subject 
some other constituent. The same may have been true for all 
Passive sentences, though there the practice was, I believe, to 
distinguish subject/object contrast from actor/action meaning. 
In any case, the intuitive idea underlying such a distinction of 
"grammatical" from "logical'' subject is purely grammatical 
and has nothing to do with logic or meaning. Certain sentences 
are correctly derived in an English grammar from other under- 
lying sentences; in those cases where the subject of the trans- 
form is not the same as that of the underlying source-sentence 
some of the original grammatical relationships of the under- 
lying subjects are, nevertheless, still retained sufficiently 
strongly that the resulting transform seems, ina certain sense, 
to have two subjects, the new one, and the underlying source 
subject. For example, the sentence: It's hard to do that is 
properly derived from: For X to do that is hard, and thus 
there is the "grammatical" subject it and also the underlying, 
so-called "logical" subject to do that. 
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There is a purely formal, or internal, motivation for brack- 
eting sentences into Immediate-Constituents, and this gram- 
matical motivation can then, at least in part, explain the in- 
tuition on the part of the user of the language that sentences 
are correctly analyzed by this kind of segmentation and also 
that precisely the segmentations chosen were the correct ones.” 


2This motivation is, briefly, the ineliminability of certain symbols from the con- 
stituent-sturcture component of the syntax. A grammatical category might appear to be 
eliminable in general from the grammar since it must appear for the last time in the grammar 
as the left-hand side of an expansion rule, and the right-hand side, or expansion of it, 
can then be substituted for the symbol wherever else it occurs previously in the grammar; 
that last rule can be deleted; and then the symbol in question no longer occurs anywhere 
in the grammar. But if a certain symbol is expanded in a grammar by means of a context- 
restricted rule, i.e., by means of a rule of the form XAZ — XYZ, where A is the symbol 
in question, Y its expansion in the environment XZ, and X and Z are not both null 
strings, then there must be some other subsequent occurrence of A on the left, else the 
context-restriction would not have been required. This later expansion of A, say A ___B+C, 
cannot then be used to eliminate A from the previous context-restricted rule without ren- 
dering it ambiguous, for if Y had been D+E, we should then have obtained X+B+C+Z-— 
X+D+E+Z, and there is no way to tell which of D and E came from which of B and C. 
Thus A is ineliminable. 

Furthermore, even if a category does not occur in a context-restricted rule it may 
still be eliminable only with a concomitant decrease in generality of the grammar. This 
will happen just in case the symbol in question occurs in the grammar N times altogether, 
it is expanded in its final occurrence into a sequence of m symbols, and N is greater than 
2m/(m-1), for in this case substituting in the string of m symbols for each of the previous 
N-1 occurrences of the symbol in question and deleting the final rule results in an increase 
in the total number of symbols used in the grammar. 

Thus, certain intermediate grammatical-category symbols are not in general elimin- 
able and others are not deletable without decreasing the generality of the grammar; and 
the appearance of these ineliminable categories in derivations imposes a bracketing 
structure on the derived sentences which is then motivated on purely systemic grounds. 
This is a formal motivation for the intuitive perception of the bracketing, or grouping of 
elements, which the native speaker perceives. 
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Style in Language, Thomas A. Sebeok, ed. Published jointly 
by the Technology Press of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and John Wiley & Sons, c1960. 


This book is the product of a Conference on Style, spon- 
sored by the Committee on Linguistics and Psychology of the 
Social Science Research Council, which was held at Indiana 
University in April 1958. The aim of the conference was to 
bring together linguists, psychologists, and literary critics to 
discuss a topic of common concern from their different points 
of view. The twenty-seven participants, all but six of whom 
were authors or co-authors of papers, represent an uneven dis- 
tribution among the three disciplines, with the linguists dominant 
and the psychologists in smallest representation. It is apparent 
from the brief biographical notes (pp. ix-xiv) that the partici- 
pants selected are in most cases scholars who by training, re- 
search specialties, or teaching duties have previously been 
involved in interdisciplinary activities. This fact, as well as 
the evident effort on all sides to understand unfamiliar points 
of view, seems to have led to some genuine conversation among 
the three groups, going considerably beyond the level of the 
polite tolerance with which we often mask our ignorance of 
someone else's pidgin. Some of the messages, to use a phrase 
of Seymour Chatman's, may have seemed "from the moon" to 
some participants, but nobody seems to have accused anybody 
else of outright lunacy, and a good deal of promising decoding 
went on. 

The book is not a verbatim record of the conference, but 
might best be described as a symposium, edited and polished 
in retrospect. In an introduction describing the procedure, 
Professor Sebeok makes clear just how it was produced. Eigh- 
teen ''work papers'' were distributed to all participants well 
ahead of time, and these made up the principal material for 
discussion, though they were not actually read at the confer- 
ence. The conference as a whole began with a lecture by 
I. A. Richards on "Poetic Process and Literary Analysis,"' and 
each of the three daily sessions was introduced by a repre- 
sentative of one of the three disciplines and concluded by an- 
other. Discussions were tape-recorded; these were later sub- 
jected to "drastic selection and rearrangement" by the editor, 
and intercalated between groups of the papers, which were re- 
vised after the discussions by their authors. Six of the work 
papers, having been published elsewhere, are represented by 
abstracts; the rest are printed inv fofo in their revised form. 
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The result, as might be expected from the stature of the 
participants, is an exceedingly interesting, if somewhat uneven 
and centripetal book. Perhaps the most encouraging thing 
about it is the fact that such a conference could occur at all 
and be taken seriously by eminent scholars in each of the dis- 
ciplines represented. In his long and interesting "Closing 
Statement: Linguistics and Poetics," Professor Jakobson con- 
cludes: 


The present conference has clearly shown that the time when both 
linguists and literary historians eluded questions of poetic struc- 
ture is now safely behind us. Indeed, as Hollander stated, "there 
seems to be no reason for trying to separate the literary from 
the overall linguistic." If there are some critics who still doubt 
the competence of linguistics to embrace the field of poetics, I 
privately believe that the poetic incompetence of some bigoted 
linguists has been mistaken for an inadequacy of the linguistic 
science itself. All of us here, however, definitely realize that a 
linguist deaf to the poetic function of language and a literary 
scholar indifferent to linguistic problems and unconversant with 
linguistic methods are equally flagrant anachronisms. (p. 377) 


It is true that by no means all—in fact, only a minority—of 
linguists and literary scholars are quite so definite in this 
realization. But it is also clear that they will have to become 
so in the future, a future that this book will help to bring on 
more rapidly. 

It is interesting that (in the summary I have quoted) Jakob- 
son says nothing about the third group—the psychologists. In 
fact, in spite of an interesting paper by Roger Brown and Al- 
bert Gilman on "The Pronouns of Power and Solidarity"'"—which 
might best be called an ambitious exercise in historical socio- 
linguistics—the psychologists seem least at home in this dis- 
cussion. Brown and George Miller, in their summarizing state- 
ments, both seem to combine great interest in the methods of 
critic and linguist with considerable openly confessed confusion. 
As Miller puts it: 


What I imagine the linguist and literary critic should tell us 
are the rules of the game. When we are dealt this particular 
string of words and we know the rules, we know what its worth is 
in the aesthetic game. I have not yet found out what the rules of 
the game are. A great author may invent his own rules, which 
the critic tries to discover. In any case, I am convinced that 
there are highly skilled people who do know them, at some level, 
and that eventually I could learn them, too. (p. 395) 
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Note that "the linguist and the literary critic’ are asked to 
tell "us" (the psychologists) the "rules of the game." The im- 
plications of this for such matters as the claim of linguistics 
to be a science are interesting. 

There is not space here for detailed discussion of all parts 
of this crowded book. But a quick review will give some in- 
dication of what it contains and how much it has to say to 
readers of various sorts about its central concern—style. It 
begins, it must be said, rather unsatisfactorily because periph- 
erally. Professor Richards' opening discourse on ''Poetic 
Process and Literary Analysis" has little to say about style; 
it is instead an attack on some of the central questions of con- 
temporary criticism—''What, if anything, have its occasion, 
origin, motivation, its psychological and compositional history 
to do with the being of the completed poem?" (p. 11) Richards 
emphasizes what have come to be the orthodox tenets of the 
New Criticism, and adds an extra dimension of interest by il- 
Justrating their application to a charming poem of his own. 

Next comes an isolated piece on "Oral Styles of American 
Folk Narrators" by Richard M. Dorson, the solitary folklorist 
in the group. This rather anecdotal field report, interesting 
in itself, contributes little, and its second half on "Lincoln as 
Folk Narrator'' seems a gratuitous addition. Not until Part 
Three, which includes three papers and two abstracts under 
the general rubric "Linguistic Approaches to Verbal Art," do 
we begin to come to grips with the major problems of the con- 
ference. Carl Voegelin attacks the problem of selecting from 
the total corpus of a language those segments of it—''noncasual 
utterances''—which may be classed as literature, and goes on 
to deal with some of the analytical problems such selected ut- 
terances pose. Succeeding papers by Edward Stankiewicz and 
Sol Saporta call for the collaboration of the linguist and the 
student of poetry and attempt to lay down some of the lines 
upon which it must proceed. Following abstracts of papers by 
A. A. Hill and Stankiewicz, the first extended report of dis- 
cussion is inserted—in which critics and psychologists debate 
rather inconsequentially the question of ''degree of grammatical- 
ness'"' raised by Saporta, as well as the paradox that to the 
extent that a literary piece possesses an "original" style, it 
represents to the linguist a deviant idiolect. 

Part Four consists of a single paper, ''Phonological Aspects 
of Style: Some English Sonnets,"' in which Dell Hymes applies 
linguistic sophistication to the theory advanced by James Lynch 
that an individual poem may build its own sound structure or 
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"orchestration'' of phonemes and use this to attain something 
like sound-symbolism for certain key words. After making 
laborious counts of phonemes in twenty sonnets of Wordsworth 
and Keats, Hymes comes to what is at best a useful sugges- 
tion for a service the phonologist can perform for the critic: 


Some short lyrics are so organized that the dominant sounds ap- 
pear together in a word, appropriately placed, which sums up or 
gives expression to the subject or theme—there is a coming to- 
gether both of sound and meaning. For most short lyrics this is 
probably not true, but charting and totaling the frequency and 
weighting of sounds directs attention to words and patterns that 
might be overlooked. (p. 128) 


Mr. Hymes's four pages of careful evaluation of the limitations 
of the method make one wonder if it is worth the labor it en- 
tails. 

Undoubtedly the most valuable—because most powerful and 
successful—part of the book is Part Five, on Metrics. This, 
the area where the most fully developed branch of linguistics, 
phonology, meets the most objective branch of poetics, is one 
in which genuine progress is being made. The excellent con- 
tributions here of John Lotz ("Metric Typology''), Seymour 
Chatman ("Comparing Metrical Styles"), and Benjamin Hrushov- 
ski ("On Free Rhythms in Modern Poetry") carry well forward 
the discussion of such matters as the difference between the 
domain of the performer and that of the poem, the contrast 
between meter (an abstraction) and rhythm (an organic phenome- 
non), and the linguistic bases—syllable, tone, stress, quantity— 
for different types of verse. The discussion should now be 
supplemented by George B. Pace's article, ''The Two Domains: 
Meter and Rhythm" (PMLA, LXXVI [1961], 413-19) which clari- 
fies a good many of the matters dealt with by Chatman and by 
Beardsley and Wimsatt in the abstract here printed of their 
paper on ''The Concept of Meter" (published entire in PMLA, 
LXXIV [1959], 585-98). 

Part Six, ''Grammatical Aspects of Style," is distinguished 
by Sebeok's own paper "Decoding a Text: Levels and Aspects 
in a Cheremis Sonnet," in which he subjects an 8-line tradi- 
tional folksong to close phonemic, syntactic, metaphoric, and 
semantic analysis. This paper is a model of the application 
of sophisticated linguistic techniques to the total structural 
analysis of a short poem, sufficiently convincing by itself of 
one of the premises of the conference—that linguistics can be 
of immense aid to literary analysis. 
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The next two groups of papers deal respectively with seman- 
tic and psychological aspects of style. In "Variant Readings 
and Misreading,'' Richards poses the problem, familiar to any 
teacher of a freshman poetry class, of how we are to distin- 
guish between "diverse understandings,"' which are inevitable 
and desirable, and "mistakes," which are inadmissible. The 
answer—that a mode of interpretation which, if continued, would 
do harm to the language, is a misreading—is only partially sat- 
isfactory. The psychological papers—John Carroll's application 
of factor analysis to style, Charles Osgood's study of the rela- 
tionship of motivation to the style of genuine and spurious sui- 
cide notes, and James Jenkins' use of word-association tests 
to get an individual behavior—contribute little to the central 
linguistic-literary problem of style, and it is once again appar- 
ent that the psychologists are least at home in the province of 
this discussion. 

The book concludes with a section of "Retrospects and 
Prospects,'' made up of the six opening and concluding state- 
ments. Here Fred Householder and Roman Jakobson speak for 
linguistics, Brown and Miller for psychology, and John Hol- 
lander and Rene Wellek for literary criticism. In a sense 
these review essays present the best reading in the book. Es- 
pecially interesting are Householder's judicious and careful 
review of the linguistic applications of all the papers, Jakob- 
son's theory of poetics as a branch of linguistics, "the global 
science of verbal structure,"" and Wellek's excellent summary 
of the accomplishments of the conference—successful in setting 
forth the points of view of the different disciplines and in ex- 
amining individual problems, but "only a qualified success if 
its purpose was to establish a common language and to throw 
light on its professed central topic, the problem of style and 
particularly of style in literature and the methods of analyzing 
style." (p. 408) 

In spite of its unevenness, its shortcomings, and its incon- 
clusiveness, this book should be required reading not only for 
linguists but especially for critics who indulge in close analysis 
of text (as who doesn't, nowadays?) and teachers of literature 
on all levels. It is to be hoped that more interdisciplinary 
conferences of this sort will be held—and that they will be 
somewhat less broad in scope and held more closely to a topic 
(such as the relation of phonology to metrics) where genuine 
progress in "establishing a common language" can be made. 


W. Nelson Francis 
Franklin and Marshall College 
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A Practice Book on English Stress and Intonation. Kenneth 
Croft, Washington, D.C.: Washington Publications, 1961. 


In this attractive book of pattern drills, Kenneth Croft has 
devised the most legible and easily interpreted pitch notation 
of the many that have been proposed for teaching English stress 
and intonation. Like Roger Kingdon and Daniel Jones, he em- 
ploys a modification of the musical staff, but instead of King- 
don's two lines and Jones's three, here we find a staff of four 
lines corresponding to the four phonemic levels of the Pike- 
Wells-Trager-Smith system. The "'notes'' on the scale, like 
those of Jones and Harold E. Palmer (and unlike the wedges 
used by Kingdon) are dots of different sizes—four rather than 
Palmer's and Jones's two—to stand for the four stresses noted 
by Trager and Smith: primary, secondary, tertiary, and weak. 
Glides are shown by sparingly used straight or curved iails 
attached to the primary dots. In appearance the notation is 
most like that of Jones, but since the dots can go only on the 
lines, it looks cleaner. 

The work is good partly because of and partly in spite of 
its theoretical foundation. The virtue of the Trager-Smith sys- 
tem is that it was not deterred where natural lines were in- 
distinct; the ones that it could not trace boldly it erased, pre- 
suming them to be allophonic. The result is a simplification 
that does not overtax one who reads the symbols based on it; 
the English-learner can follow them and not make many glar- 
ing mistakes—there is probably going to be enough similarity 
with his native language anyway so that he can guess where the 
system fails to guide; and the reward is speed, prized by every 
teacher of a foreign language. 

Croft has taken full advantage of this unfleshed simplicity. 
He concentrates on just nine intonation patterns, /(2)31/), /(2)3+/, 
/(2)32/, /(2)2+/, /(2)32+/, /(2)3/, /(1)1/ and /(1)1+/, and /(2)321/, 
with some inserted comments on phrasing and transitions and 
the use of pitch 4. Each type is labeled by the use to which 
it is most frequently put—statement, question, list, continuation, 
etc. Each pattern is first presented with a series of full and 
well-chosen imitation drills grouped around words and phrases 
of particular syllabic type (sequences of stresses). These are 
followed by drills that show the non-significant differences with- 
in the over-all pattern (for example, glides versus skips). Then 
come drills in which the pattern being practiced is contrasted 
with patterns already covered. Last comes an ingenious drill 
in the form of a complete conversation using all the patterns 
practiced up to that point. Instructions are brief but explicit. 
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The faults of the book, as wellas its appealing simplicity, 
are due to the theoretical assumptions. The worst (59-65), fol- 
lowing from the insistence on straight changes in level without 
regard to what it is that changes, brings together two patterns 
about as different as any two can be and offers them as one, 
/(2)32+/. The two should be distinguished on the basis of 
where the primary falls: /(2)33+/ and / (2)32+/. (Croft would 
not object in principle to fixing the stress at one place, since 
he does it in his /231/.) The difference between them can be 
appreciated by comparing the example Where's your car? ona 
[322+] as given (62), with the same words on a [2232+] like 
that of Down below (63)--if Where's your car? is spoken in the 
latter fashion, it becomes a surprised or annoyed echo ques- 
tion. An accent that is obtruded upward (the accented syllable 
stands out by virtue of the lowered pitch that immediately fol- 
lows) is the reverse of one that is obtruded downward (the ac- 
cented syllable stands out by virtue of the higher pitch that 
immediately precedes). Croft's examples make the distinction. 
He offers instances of a /32+/ but no /233+/; the /32+/ pro- 
vides the most obvious conditions for a downward obtrusion, 
an initial higher pitch plus a drop. Also he offers instances 
of /232+/ but no /32+/; the /232+/ provides the most obvious 
conditions for an upward obtrusion, an initial lower pitch plus 
a rise, preceding the essential fall. This sharp cleavage--even 
sharper than necessary'—ought to have suggested to his mind 
that he was dealing with two patterns instead of one. 

The last pattern in the book, /(2)321/, again brings under 
one roof two things that ought to be housed separately. This 
time the assumptions responsible for the error are three: that 
there may be only one primary stress per phrase, that intona- 
tion units must be consistent with phonological phrases, and 
that a pattern such as /22+/ is significantly different from 
/33+/. The [2333321] example She didn't understand (79), and 
others like it, are equated to the [3211] example She's wonder- 
ful (78). But the "secondary stress" in cases like She didn't 
understand—i.e., the stress on did--is as prominent as the 


IThe omitted intonations could be heard, of course, e.g. a [232+] in which the 3 
covers a weak syllable skipped up to as in 


Here’s nice on® 
or a [32+] on a monosyllable, as in a skeptical yes: Y€eeS While there is no theoretical 
reason why the latter should have been left out, the former I believe shows a reluctance 
to permit the weak syllable to carry a higher pitch than the one with secondary stress 


(here). 
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primary and is one of the best arguments for a system of ac- 
cents rather than a system of loudnesses: the upskip in pitch 
produces an accent on did- (which measurements of intensity 
show, in addition, to be frequently "louder" than the primary). 
It is significant that in all of Croft's examples except the She's 
wonderful one, the primary is preceded by at least one sec- 
ondary which is marked either by an upskip in pitch or by a 
syllable that is long or otherwise phonetically undegraded (here 
in Here's your laundry). In other words, the pattern is a dou- 
ble-accent one, or—when more than one secondary precedes—a 
multiple-accent one. 

But while we must on this account throw out She's wonder- 
ful, we can expand in another direction if we are willing to 
abrogate the second and third assumptions that I named, the 
coterminousness of intonation units and phonological phrases, 
and the supposed fundamental dissimilarity of /22+/ and /33+/. 
I develop the argument as follows: 

There is a close affinity between the pattern just described 
and the one that Croft puts down (49-50) as "list intonation," 
i.e., enumerations, his /(2)2+/. The only real difference be- 
tween them is that when an enumeration consists of more than 
two items, the phrase separations are slowed down—Some ham— 
eggs—and toast—so that Croft feels obliged to write three 
phrases, and when there are only two, as in We saw Jean and 
Joseph (78), there is little or no slowing down and he writes 
just one. But if we disregard the pauses, the two types are 
the same. In She didn't understand (79), marked [2333321| and 
hence a member of the /(2)321/ set, there can as readily be a 
steady rise from did to -der-, which makes this syllable se- 
quence like a possible /(3)3+/, which I would regard as not 
significantly different from a /(2)2+/.2 And turning the com- 
parison the other way around, I find that all enumerations are 
more normal for me with a drop to the last primary, as in 
/(2)321/, than with a skip up to it, as in the series /(2)2+/, 
(2)2+, . . . (2)31/, which is how Croft marks all of them. The 


2Configurationally /(2)2+/ and /(3)3+/ are identical. In order to keep within the 
theoretical limits he has set himself, reserving pitch 1 for terminals and pitch 4 as an 
extra-high 3, Croft is compelled to squeeze together some obvious pitch contrasts in his 
enumerations, e.g. You can pack it, you can seal it, and you can load it (50), where You 
can is given the same pitch as pack in the first phrase and as seal in the second, but a 
rise is marked from pack to it and from seal to it, Actually a rise is more necessary from 
can to pack than from pack to it—in my own speech I measure approximately two full tones 
for the first as against anything from zero up for the second. It is arbitrary—and again 
shows an undue respect for ‘‘levels’’—to insist (20, 24) that such terminal rises ‘‘do not 
reach’’ the next higher level; they often exceed it. 
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usual intonation of We saw Jean, Joseph, and Henry, Is he com- 
ing or not? Easy come, easy go, If you like it, eat it, They 
wouldn't believe me, etc., when the end accent is lower in 
pitch than the preceding ones, puts all such instances under a 
single pattern, overriding pauses. 

Other errors traceable to the theoretical background are 
less serious. The chariness about using level 1 anywhere ex- 
cept ina terminal leads to marking Where are you going? To 
the drugstore? (31) with a 2 on To the rather than a 1, to 
which it is probably closer. Failure to distinguish between a 
terminal fade and a terminal fall-plus-sustention causes Not 
quite (31) to be marked as if it had a fade, which is not nor- 
mal in the context, and the same is true of I don't think so 
(32) and IJ think so (33).3  Insistence on only one primary per 
phrase puts an artificial break after probably in Probably right 
after breakfast (45) and after thirty'’s in Two thirty's a good 
time for me (46). Insistence on the relevance of pause to in- 
tonation puts a phrase break before the trailer asked Mary in 
"Did you find it?" asked Mary and this in turn forces a pri- 
mary stress on Mary, whereas the trailer can be as faint as 
it would be if then replaced asked Mary. Uncertainty about 
the behavior of weak syllables, an underlying fault of the Trager- 
Smith system, causes the set headed by Here's your laundry 
(79) to be marked [3221], which creates a drop to a weak syl- 
lable (your), unlike all the other examples of this set (it is a 
possible pattern, but a different one). 

The insistence on loudness as the phonetic component of 
prominence (ii) causes OK to be marked (16) as having a pri- 
mary on O in a /31/ pattern, although in another place (42), 
where the pitch direction is reversed, the primary is marked 
on K. This is not because Croft looks for the heaviest stress 
at the highest pitch—he disclaims this explicitly (ii)—but for 
the simple reason that in the /31/ the O really is normally 
louder. For the same reason, in Oh, I don't know (68), where 
I don't know carries a [322+], he marks the primary on I and 
a secondary on know, in spite of the fact that all other exam- 
ples of the /32+/ pattern (59-66) have the primary at the lower 
pitch. By the same token it would be possible to get a primary 


3A notation that uses /31/ for a glide-fall and /3+/ for a glide-rise strikes me as 
clearly inconsistent. Since a terminal fall can have its last detectible fundamental fre- 
quency at any level below that of the last peak, depending on length and openness of 
syllable among other factors, if the rise is to be marked /3+/ the fall should be marked 
/3-/. A /31/ or a /32/ would then indicate a fall-plus-sustention, as distinguished from 
the terminal fade. 
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on ve- and a secondary on -sign by putting Resign?! on this 
same contour and making Re- loud and -sign soft, as some- 
times happens. This would be hard on the morphological func- 
tion of stress; if we recognize pitch-marking rather than loud - 
ness we can avoid it—the difficulty that Croft confesses to (3) 
in distinguishing among certain stress levels is partly self- 
imposed: such distinctions of loudness are more or less ir- 
relevant. 

In other ways, too, the insistence that "Intonation and stress 
are quite different language phenomena" (ii) results in some 
markings of pitch that ignore the decisive role that pitch plays 
in the signaling of what is here called primary and secondary 
stress but whichI prefer to call accent: thin bread (3) is like- 
ly to have a downglide on thin, as Room and board (4) is likely 
to have a downskip on and. Out front and hotel (i0) are marked 
with the same pitch level on the first syllable, although in out 
front (just as would be true of out behind where the intermedi- 
ate drop on be- makes the contrast clearer) the first syllable, 
being accented, is normally higher. In They're three fifty (14), 
on a /231/, the normal and significant rise in pitch from 
They've to three is ignored. Similarly the rise from We're to 
going in We're going to lunch together (33). The same kind 
of rise actually is marked between the and station in Is the 
station near here? (47), but then the probable subsequent rise 
to near or here is ignored, as marking it would force the in- 
clusion of either pitch 1 or pitch 4. (A study of the context 
shows that the double rise is appropriate. Trains have been 
mentioned, so that station is not new-to-context. This leaves 
either near—i.e., near here as a unit—or here alone as the 
new-to-context element, requiring a rise. Had the words been 
Is there a station near here? the second rise would have been 
unnecessary.) 

The following are not quite normal intonations for me, al- 
though there are no theoretical implications: Ten twenty (16) 
with /231/; I would use /321/; similarly for two thirty (46). 


4The Trager-Smith notation attempts to take care of the missing rises to which I 
have called attention by tying allophonic changes in pitch to the four stresses. Thus at 
a given intonation level, a primary is supposed to be allophonically higher than a sec- 
ondary, a secondary higher than a tertiary, and a tertiary higher than a weak. How well 
this works can be judged by the examples I have quoted. Out front and hotel are both given 
tertiaries on the first syllable, which does not help out the Pitch | at all. An allophonic 
rise would, however, take care of They're three fifty. But in We're going to lunch together, 
marked 22223111], the weak -ing and to would have to be lower than We’re, whereas they 
are more likely to be higher; a possible lowering on fo (not on -ing) would at any rate not 
go lower than the pitch of We’re, as a rule—it can drop back or it can rise 
to’’ the pitch of lunch, 
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There's my newspaper (34) with [22311]; the context calls for 
[31111]. I'll take the train (47) with /231/; the context makes 
/221/ more normal. 

The notion of "tout of context'' versus "in certain contexts" 
is used to separate patterns that may begin a conversation 
from those that ordinarily do not. This is a useful caution, 
though I think some instances have been mislabeled. One is 
Don't come over here (19) ona [222231] with implied terminal 
fade, which, to be initiating as claimed, needs a fall-plus-sus- 
tention. Another is John's late all the time (19), also on a 
[222231], with no pitch contrast on John and accordingly imply- 
ing that John has been mentioned before. A third is Haven't 
you seen the shoe laces? (30) on a [2222233+], which, as an 
initiating question, would hardly be negative, and besides would 
almost certainly have two significant pitch rises even if affirma- 
tive: Hey, George! Have you seen the shoe laces? with the 
last six words on a [223344+] (again we have to overshoot the 
number of levels in order to take care of all the pitch con- 
trasts). 

Since the whole English lexicon is there to choose from, 
it might be better to omit from the drills a few words whose 
stress patterns show dialectal variations. These include string 
beans (9), box lunch (9), surplus (marked with a weak -plus, 
10), fountain pen (11), crossword puzzle (13, 28), sweet potato 
(14), and Strife Magazine (48). I take it that genius marked 
as a three-syllable word (11) is a lapse. On the other hand, 
I wonder whether the misspelling of aspirin as asprin (8, 25, 
39, 52, 64) was intentional, to indicate the usual pronunciation; 
if so, I would expect some others, like speshly and probly, but 
there are none. (Since caterpillar appears consistently—13, 
28, 81—with two t's, asprin may be a similar mistake.) 

At the present stage in our understanding of English pros- 
ody, the practice book that will completely satisfy even one 
person is an impossibility. When we are not agreed on what 
is significant and what is not, let alone what is significant 
enough to teach in a first-level book and what is insignificant 
enough to leave out, this is to be expected. While I believe 
that Croft has omitted too many pitch contrasts—for example, 
certain upward jumps and terminal levels above fade—I would 
agree with his putting diplomat (11) ona [311] despite the fact 
that the second pitch is bound to be higher than the third. We 
differ in that his premises embrace more conditioned variations 
than mine, but both of us recognize some. 

On the other hand, authors of teaching manuals should re- 
member that their first loyalty is toward helping non-natives 
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produce acceptable utterances, not toward cleaving to this or 
that body of doctrine. Nobody writes a teaching grammar ex- 
clusively along the lines of phonological or tagmemic syntax. 
The fidelity of Croft's book to Trager-Smith principles is ad- 
mirable ina way, but its descriptive accuracy, and I think also 
its teaching value, would be greater if it were more eclectic. 


Dwight L. Bolinger 
University of Colorado 
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Language and Language Learning, Nelson Brooks. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1960, pp. 238. 


The unique contribution of this book is the summary of the 
latest findings of the various disciplines which play a role in 
the new method of language teaching and learning. Thus, ex- 
perimental physics has added much to our understanding of 
speech by its analysis of the sound wave, psychology has given 
teachers valuable hints on the learning process, philosophy has 
thrown light on the nature of speech as a system of signs and 
symbols, cultural anthropology has made the learning process 
more natural by providing the background and the context against 
which the various language situations are set, a new science, 
psycholinguistics, has provided important facts on the relation- 
ship between the content and the form of speech, and finally, 
linguistics has provided the teacher and the learner the basic 
facts about the elements of the expression system of language 
and its structure. 

In his description of the new method of language teaching, 
Nelson Brooks makes a distinction between the coordinated sys- 
tem and the compound system of teaching foreign languages. 
"We have our choice of two goals. We may, on the one hand 
seek to establish in the learner, within the limits of his ex- 
perience, a coordinate system of two languages in which not 
only the overt patterns of behavior that characterize the new 
language, but also the mental processes that accompany it, 
shall have equal status with the mother tongue, yet be entirely 
separate from it. Or we may, on the other hand, be content 
to establish in the learner a compound system, in which some 
features of the new language are learned, yet for the most 
part, and especially with respect to the internalized processes, 
the mother tongue is not relinquished, but continues to accom- 
pany—and of course to dominate—the whole complex fabric of 
language behavior. It is precisely here that the issue is drawn." 

The book makes a plea to adopt the coordinate system of 
language teaching. Brooks is, of course, not the first to point 
out the importance of keeping the use of the mother tongue to 
a minimum during the early stages of language learning. For 
example, Faye Bumpass in her book Teaching of English as a 
Foreign Language (Washington: Educational Services, 1952) 
pointed out the disadvantage of using the mother tongue in 
translations and showed how such an operation tended to im- 
prove the learner's command of his own native tongue rather 
than that of the target language. But the crucial point here 
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is the insistence of Brooks that the learner's mother tongue 
be kept separate from the target language. The student must 
realize that the foreign language he is learning is different 
from his own. It has its own way of expression, its own pecul- 
iar structures of syntax and morphology, and only by learning 
these will he be able to speak the new language idiomatically 
and correctly. When necessary, the mother tongue may be 
called upon "to identify areas of meaning," but this is merely 
an aid. The student is still reminded that the ways of expres- 
sion are distinct. 

Of course, the advocates of the "direct method," as for 
example M. D. Berlitz, would eliminate the use of the mother 
tongue entirely from the beginner's classroom. This is an ex- 
treme to which Brooks does not subscribe. The teacher can 
and should still use the mother tongue, for it is useful and 
frequently necessary. But the learner should not speak in his 
own language, but always in the foreign language. Thus, he 
says: "This program of learning does not banish either Eng- 
lish or grammar, but it is very specific about their proper 
function. English is not to be used by the learner as a speak- 
ey, though it is occasionally useful to him as a learner, both 
to identify areas of meaning before sounds in the new language 
are given and to compare and differentiate patterns in the two 
languages. The essential point is that the learner never speaks 
in English. Grammar is not a matter of rules and examples 
extracted from the graphic-material band, but of pattern prac- 
tice on models chosen in the audio-lingual band."' Thus, gram- 
mar is learned by familiarity with the patterns of expression 
in the foreign language, and drills in these patterns is the key 
to, and secret of, success in the new method. The author pro- 
vides many helpful and practical suggestions on the composi- 
tion of these drills, their recording on tapes for the language 
laboratory, and later for testing the progress of the learner. 

Brooks strikes a happy mean between the antiquated 'gram- 
mar-translation" method and the "direct'' method. In the form- 
er, memorization of rules and paradigms are first learned, and 
then sentences are laboriously pieced together in accordance 
with those rules. The result is that the student knows facts 
about the language rather than the language itself. (Bloom- 
field). In the latter, grammar is entirely avoided, and memo- 
rization of cliches and sentences takes its place. The result 
is that the student can repeat previously memorized conversa- 
tion, but is unable to construct an original one. 

Perhaps, the most important part of the book is the chap- 
ter on the objectives of the language course. Here, Brooks 
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discusses the validity of the different goals which are usually 
set forth in the college catalogue and the school syllabus. First 
among the false objectives is the mere "knowing" of hundreds 
of vocabulary items with their one-to-one correspondences in 
English. The fact is, there is no such one-to-one correspond- 
ence between individual vocabulary items of two languages. The 
Latin word ante may mean "in front of, before, ago, until, etc." 
depending on its context. Likewise, the French word que has 
no single English word equivalent. As a pronoun, it may mean 
'what'; and as a conjunction, it may mean 'that, whether, with- 
out, unless, when, if, since, as, than,' etc. The only way to 
learn vocabulary items is to use them in a concrete situation, 
where they acquire a specific semantic value. Only when each 
word is understood in its varied functions is it really learned. 

Another false goal is the equating of the number of pages 
worked over in a book with the mastery of the language. Brooks 
insists that "unless the facts of persons and places are taken 
into account as well as linguistic facts, we do not have the full 
dimension of language." 

The third type of false objective is translation. This, in 
Brooks' opinion, is "at once too difficult a task and too damag- 
ing to the learner to be a part of his activities until he has 
reached a high level of achievement in the second language." 
This is perhaps one of the most controversial of the objectives 
mentioned. For translation has been used in language work, 
but the point at issue here is not its use; rather the point is 
when should it be used. Brooks would have no difficulty in ad- 
vocating its use in the more advanced classes, such as litera- 
ture and stylistics, but he would limit its use in the beginners' 
classes to "identifying areas of meaning." 

In summarizing the objectives of language learning, Nelson 
Brooks divides them into two classes: I--Short Range: training 
in listening comprehension, the reproduction by the tongue and 
the adjacent organs of the speech sounds the ear has learned 
to recognize, reading and recognition of speech symbols, and 
finally, writing, or the ability to reproduce these graphic sym- 
bols in accordance with the accepted standards in the new lan- 


guage. 
These objectives imply three others: control of the struc- 
tures of sound, form, and order in the new language; acquaint- 
ance with vocabulary items that bring content into these struc- 
tures; and meaning, in terms of the significance these verbal 
symbols have for those who speak the language natively. 
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Il--Long-Range: acquaintance with the literature of the 
foreign language, cultural information. These objectives are 
essential in all language programs. 

Any method, provided it is not too expensive of time and 
energy and money, and provided it is humane, is acceptable, 
says Brooks, as long as it is able to achieve the goals pro- 
posed as valid. 

It goes without saying that a book of this quality and size 
has long been needed, and that Nelson Brooks has sygceeded 
in compiling within these 238 pages a dependable guide for suc- 
cessful language programs. 


Teodoro A. Llamzon, S.J. 
Yale University 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE INSTITUTE of The University of 
Michigan annually offers a number of fellowships and scholar- 
ships for advanced study in the field of teaching English as a 
foreign language. These awards, made available through a 
grant from the Ford Foundation, are intended for teachers and 
stualents who wish to work toward the M.A. degree in Teaching 
English as a Foreign Language. The M.A. program includes 
courses in the following areas: phonological and grammatical 
structure of modern English, problems and methods of teach- 
ing English as a foreign language, American Studies or courses 
in the language and culture of the countries in which the stu- 
dents plan to teach. The program requires two semesters and 
one summer session of full-program study. 

Applicants must be accepted for admission to the Horace 
H. Rackham School of Graduate Studies. Applications, tran- 
scripts and three letters of recommendation must be submitted 
by March 1, 1962. Awards will be announced by April 1, 1962. 

For further information and forms write to: Admissions 
Officer, English Language Institute, The University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, U.S.A. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA announces that the fifth Sum- 
mer School of Linguistics will be conducted, jointly sponsored 
by the Canadian Linguistic Association, from July 3 to August 
15, 1962. The following courses will be offered: 


General Linguistics 

Descriptive Linguistics 

Field Methods in Linguistics 

Cree Phonology and Structure 

Culture and Language 

Teaching English as a Second Language 
Modern Methods in Teaching Latin 
History of the English Language 
Modern English Grammar. 


All courses carry University credit. Students who have not 
previously attended the University of Alberta must request Ap- 
plication for Admission forms from the Registrar of the Uni- 
versity and submit completed forms not later than April 1, 1962. 
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Prospective Canadian participants are eligible to apply for 
financial assistance to the Canada Council, 140 Wellington Street, 
Ottawa. United States citizens and other non-Canadians should 
apply to the American Council of Learned Societies, 345 East 
46th Street, New York 17, N.Y. All other inquiries should be 
directed to Dr. Ernest Reinhold, Director, Summer School of 
Linguistics, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 


THE MICHIGAN LINGUISTIC SOCIETY held its 1961 Fall Meet- 
ing at Eastern Michigan University, Ypsilanti, Michigan on 
December 2. Papers on the following topics were presented 
by members of the society: Arabic, contemporary Israeli 
Hebrew, slips of the ear, and selection of materials for lan- 
guage teaching. 

The Spring Meeting is to be held in May at Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Michigan. Papers for this meeting 
may be submitted by sending two copies of a one-page abstract 
to Carol Kreidler, Secretary-Treasurer, 2001 North University 
Building, Ann Arbor, Michigan. No paper should exceed twenty 
minutes in length. 
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This list constitutes acknowledgment of all publications re- 
ceived by Language Learning and not previously acknowledged. 
As space permits, reviews will be printed of those publications 
which make special contributions to the application of the prin- 
ciples and results of scientific language study to the practical 
problems of teaching and learning languages. 


Abstracts of English Studies, Vol. IV, Nos. 7-11 (July-Novem- 
ber 1961). 


Boletin de la Academia Colombiana, Vol. XI, Nos. 39 and 40 
(April-September 1961). 


Chase, Alston Hurd, and Phillips, Henry Jr., A New Introduc- 
tion to Greek, 3rd edition, revised and enlarged, Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1961. 


Cizi Jazyky ve Skole, Vol. IV, Nos. 7 and 8 (1960-61), Vol. V, 
No. 1 (1961-62). 


Cleugh, M. F., ed., Teaching the Slow Learner in the Special 
School, New York: Philosophical Library, 1961. 


Cornyn, William S., Beginning Russian, revised edition, New 
Haven and London: Yale University Press, 1961. 


dsh Abstracts, Vol. One, Nos. 4 and 5 (July and October 1961). 


Education and Psychology Review, Vol. I, Nos. 2 and 3 (April 
and July 1961). 


The Education Digest, Vol. XXVII, Nos. 1-3 (September-Novem- 
ber 1961). 


Elbert, Samuel H., and Keala, Samuel A., Conversational Ha- 
waiian, Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1961. 


English Language Teaching, Vol. XV, No. 4 (July-September 
1961). 
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Finis Terrae, Afio VII, Nos. 27. and 28 (1960), Afio VII, Nos. 
29 and 30 (1961). 


Le Frangais dans le Monde, lére Année, Nos. 3 and 4 (August- 
September and October-November 1961). 


Gage, William W., Contrastive Studies in Linguistics: A Bibli- 
ographical Checklist, Washington: Center for Applied Lin- 
guistics, 1961. 


Hakulinen, Lauri, The Structure and Development of the Fin- 
nish Language, tr. John Atkinson, Indiana University Publi- 
cations, Uralic and Altaic Series, Vol. 3, 1961. 


Hemphill, Roderick J., ed., Background Readings in Language 
Teaching, Philippine Center for Language Study (Pasay City), 
Monograph Series No. 1, 1961. 


Inostrannye IAzyki v Skole, Vols. 3-5 (May-October 1961). 


Intermediate English for Thais, Three Books and Instructor's 
Booklet for Comprehension Exercises, Bangkok: AUA Lan- 
guage Center, 1961. 


Journal of the Maharaja Sayajirao University of Baroda, Vol. X, 
No. 1 (April 1961). 


Levenden Talen, Nos. 210 and 211 (June and October 1961). 


O'Connor, J. D., and Arnold, G. F., Intonation of Colloquial 
English: A Practical Handbook, London: Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1961. 


PMLA, Vol. LXXVI, No. 4, Part 1 and Part 2 (September 1961). 


Politzer, Robert L., and Staubach, Charles N., Teaching Span- 
ish: A Linguistic Orientation, Boston: Ginn and Company, 
i961. 


Pul'kina, I. M., and Zakhava-Nekrasova, E. B. Russian for 
English Speaking Students, tr. D. G. Fry, ed. C. E. Sim- 
monds, Vol. I, London: Pergamon Press, 1961. 
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Rufsvold, Margaret I, and Guss, Carolyn, Guides to Newer Edu- 
cational Media, Chicago: American Library Association in 
cooperation with the U.S. Office of Education, 1961. 


Russell, Bertrand, Education of Character, New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1961. 


Sebeok, Thomas A., and Ingemann, Frances J., An Eastern 
Cheremis Manual: Phonology, Grammar, Texts and Glos- 
sary, Indiana University Publications, Uralic and Altaic 
Series, Vol. 5, 1961. 


Upton, Albert, Design for Thinking: A First Book in Semantics, 
Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1961. 
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A journal published by the British Council as an aid to 
the teaching of English as a foreign language 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE TEACHING 


is subscribed to by several thousand teachers in over seventy 
countries 


58. a year Published quarterly 


Write for specimen copy to 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE TEACHING 


65 Davies Street, London, W.1 
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BOOKS ON AFRICAN LANGUAGES 


Dictionaries 
Zulu-English Dictionary, $7.82. 


Zulu-English Vocabulary, $4.25; English-Zulu Dictionary, $4.60; 
Bound in one volume $7.50. 


These dictionaries were compiled by C. M. Doke, D. McK. Mal- 
colm, J.M.A, Sikakana and B. W. Vilakazi. 


English-Kwanyama Dictionary by G.W.R. Tobias and B.H.S. 
Turvey, $3.15. 


English-Lamba Vocabulary by C. M. Doke, $.65. 


Grammars 


A. E. Horton: A Grammar of Luvale, $2.40. 


D. Ziervogel: A Grammar of Swazi, $3.15. 


Literature 


The Bantu Treasury Series for poetical, dramatic and prose 
works of outstanding merit written by Africans in a Bantu lan- 
guage. Fourteen books have appeared, priced from $.55 to $.85. 


C.L.S. Nyembezi: Zulu Proverbs, with English translations and 
explanations, $2.25. 


Phonetics 
C.M. Doke: A Comparative Study in Shona Phonetics, $1.80. 
The journal AFRICAN STUDIES, now in its 20th volume, ap- 
pears quarterly and is devoted to the study of African adminis- 


tration, cultures and languages. Subscription $4.50 per annum 
or $1.50 per copy. 


A complete list of publications, including works on Anthropology 
and Race Relations can be obtained from the Press. 


WITWATERSRAND UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Milner Park, Johannesburg, South Africa 


- two new readers 
McGillivray-Echols 
PEOPLE AT WORK 


-The easiest adult reader ever prepared for Eng- 
lish as a second language, utilizing only 650 
words. Brief readings, playlets for oral drill, and 
exercises. $.88 list. 


Swain, Bailey, Leavell 
PEOPLE, PLACES, AND OPINIONS 
-For advanced courses - a collection of short 
stories, essays, speeches, plays, and verse by 
prominent American writers. With exercises. 


$1.48 list. 


for review copies, write- 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY e INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 


THE MST ENGLISH QUARTERLY 


A JOURNAL PUBLISHED BY 
THE MANILA TEACHERS OF SECONDARY ENGLISH 


Designed to help the Filipino teacher of English, it 
presents descriptive and expository accounts by high-school 
teachers of English of the materials and procedures they use 
in teaching English in the Manila secondary schools. It sets 
forth the attempts of these teachers to meet the problems o* 
teaching English to high-school students to whom it is 
second language. j 


Prices: A year's subscription (4 numbers); 
Philippines * 3.00; 
U.S. and other foreign countries $2.00 


Business Office: Office of the Supervisors of Secondary + 
English, Division of City Schools, : 
Manila, Philippines 
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LANGUAGE 


TEXT BOOKS 
Articulation Diagrams, by Yao Shen ............4.4. 1.60 
Englisn Phonetics, by Yoo SHEN... 5.35 


Books are sent postage prepaid. 


RECORDS 


Complete Set of Above Records ............-.005- 125.00 


Single albums-mailed anywhere in U.S.-25¢ each. Complete set-75¢ 
Single albums outside U.S.-$1.50. Complete set-$4.50 


TAPES 


Complete Set of Above Tapes ............0ee00ee 237.00 


Single tapes-mailed anywhere in U.S.-75¢ each. Complete set $2.00 
Single tapes outside U.S.-$3.50. Complete set $10.00. 


4ARTS 


English Pattern Practice Charts ......0.ec8ess00e% $ 15.00 
Includes 16 cloth charts size 23 x 35 in. 


Postage: Single set of charts anywhere-$1.50 each. 


FOLLETT 


MICHIGAN BOOK STORE 


322 South State Street Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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new books from michigan 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF ENGLISH 
IN THE ATLANTIC STATES 


BY HANS KURATH AND RAVEN I. MCDAVID, JR. 


The single most useful guide to regional and social 
variations in American English. 


The first reliable and unbiased study of speech differences in @ 
sections of the Atlantic states—the ‘“‘seedbed” region of America 
English. In every major city and in almost every county in ¢ 
Atlantic states, from Maine to Georgia and westward to Ohio aff 
the southern Appalachians, a team of trained linguists spent neafl 
twenty years interviewing speakers native to each locality. Thé 
findings presented here in a carefully organized text and in 1§ 
full page maps reveal striking differences in pronunciation ignoré 
by all other handbooks and dictionaries. The authors explain ¢ 
well how the differences happened to arise. 

814 x11 350 pages 180 maps $15.00 


to be published June 2 


CLOZES AND VOCABULARY EXERCISES 
FOR BOOKS I AND II OF THE AENEID 


BY WALDO E. SWEET 
This is the first workbook for VERGIL’S AE*” "D, Books I a 
II. It includes clozes and vocabulary exerci 

814x 11 96 pages $3.50E 

to be published June 7 


The University of Michigan Pres: 
Ann Arbor 
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